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HE first annual Ormond- 
Daytona-Florida automo- 
bile tournament is already history 
and for the sake of complete his- 
tory it is well that an account of 
its inception and carrying out be 
placed on record. To begin then 
with the beginning. Along’ last 
summer the idea occurred to THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE that an 
annual automobile tournament on the only suitable course, the beach 
in Florida, would be a good thing for the sport, hence a good thing 
for the trade. After devoting considerable thought to the matter a 
representative was sent down to Florida to look the ground over and 
to report if a tournament was feasible and if it could be carried 
out successfully. 

Due allowance was made for the fact that the time of prepara- 
tion would necessarily be short, and that entries, owing to prepara- 
tions being made for the Gordon Bennett race, would not be numer- 
our. Still as a start had to be made it was thought best to carry 
out the initial meet this year and get for it whatever support was 
possible. 

After looking over the ground the writer concluded that the 
Ormond-Daytona beach was possibly the best natural speed course 
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in the world for a winter meet. In this opinion Anderson & Price, of 
the Hotel Ormond, and F. J. Hathaway, a winter resident then of 
Daytona, not altogether unnaturally agreed. Mr. Hathaway had 
spent several winters in Florida and for the last two of them had 
used his automobile on the beach and from the experience thus gained 
was sure that a tournament an- 
nualiy would be a splendid thing. 
With this encouragement THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE decided 
to proceed with the tournament. 

In order to conform with the 
rules of the automobile Associa- 
tion of America it was necessary to first organize an 
automobile club and THe AvuTtoMoBILE MAGAZINE to 
do this called a meeting of Jacksonville automobilists 
with the view of forming them into a club and 
irom the meeting thus called resulted the Florida Automobile Asso- 
ciation and a sanction was applied for in its name in order to give the 
meet under its auspices. % 






» 


On the evening the Florida Automobile Association was formed 
the writer received a telegram signed by the Daytona Automobile 
Club wishing the Florida Automobile Association and its meet every 
success and guaranteeing some prizes for same. This was the first 
intimation anyone had that there was another club in Florida. As a 
matter of fact, the Daytona club had not actually been formed at 
the time, according to Mr. Hathaway who sent the telegram, but 
such an organization had been talked about and its formation was 
under way. Later the Davtona people began some vigorous work 
on behalf of the tournament without consulting or informing the 
Florida Automobile Association, whereupon the F. A. A. became 
suspicious that maybe the newcomer would apply for a sanction to 
give the meet. Some friction naturally ensued, and as the writer 
was on the wing in the West some damage was done to the meet 
through the two bodies most interested in its success pulling apart 
and not together. 

'., To still further complicate matters a committee from the Auto- 
mobile Association visited Mr. J. P. Beckwith, Traffic Manager of 
the Florida East Coast Railway, to ask for some concessions in pas- 
senger and freight rates to the scene of the meet. Mr. Beckwith 
was evidently not favorably impressed and the result was that the 
Fiorida Automobile Association with a precipitancy, born of inex- 
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perience, announced 
through the press and 
by letter that the meet, 
so far as the F. A. A. 
was concerned, was off. 
This ill-advised action 
was taken about two 
weeks before the dates 
set for the tournament, 
March 26, 27 and 28. 
The Secretary wrote a 
letter to the Evening 
Metropolis of Jackson- 
ville that the meet was 
an advertising scheme 
and that 1 was in the 
employ of the Florida 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS 


East Coast Railway, all of which was without the slightest foundation 


in tact. 


Sundry automobile journals which rely on a press clipping bureau 





M&, FISKE AND THE 'FICIALS 


for all of their informa- 
tion, reprinted the story, 
ignoring the fact that 
the exact status of af- 
fairs could have been ob- 
tained by them from 
THe AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE several hun- 
dred miles nearer their 
offices. Judging by the 
introductory to the clip- 
ping editing of a name- 
sake within a few blocks 
of THe AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE office misin- 
formation was a pleasure 
to record. To make 
matters worse the next 


issue in an attempt to crawl out of the laughable position the 


paper had been placed in, 


the editor stated that the tangle had 


al} been unraveled by a man who had no more to do with it than 
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the editor himself, and goodness knows no man knew less or did less 
than he did. 

To the credit of the Florida Automobile Association, however, 
be it said it had in the meantime reconsidered its hasty action, got on 
the right track and passed a resolution retracting the foolish state- 
ments it had made in regard to the Florida East Coast Railway and 
the writer. Of course a lie will travel faster than the truth, and so 
truth should always be given a good handicap when called upon to 
race with a lie, and in the present instance the handicap was insuf- 
ficient for truth to win, so an immense amount of damage had been 
done to the meet, which could not be entirely overcome notwith- 
standing a floor of telegrams and energetic press work done at the last 
minute by THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. As the Florida Automobile 
Association was the writer’s own creation, he quite naturally re- 
gretted that it had seen fit to go back on its creator so early in its 
youth. Ata meeting called at the Aragon Hotel, Monday, March 
23, I was enabled on my arrival South to clear up some misunder- 
standings, whereupon the association, which~consists of some forty 
members, agreed to do what it could to retrieve itself and to devote 
all of its endeavors to making the meet a success. But promises 
are easier made than kept, and so when the meet 
finally came off, the entire support given to it by the 
Florida Automobile Association was the attendance 
om of Dr. Hoover, the Association’s Secretary, who was 
the only member of the F. A. A. present, and he 
came without a machine through some accident hav- 
ing happened to his, 

The Daytona and Sea Breeze Automobile As- 
sociation, however, more than made up for this, and 
were up and doing and when [ arrived at Ormond, 
“4 March 24, a committee of the latter association were 
there ready to discuss the programme and to con- 















duct the meet. A more energetic and capable lot of 
men than those composing this committee it would 
be difficult to find and they at once 
proceeded with plans for arranging 
along the course the distance poles, 
-©~ measuring the course and stringing 
.. | wires for the electric clock timing de- 
im vice and the telephone. The Mors 
, ye } electric timer which had been loaned by 
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the Automobile Club of 
America, arrived = on 
Wednesday in charge of 
Capt. Opdycke. 

The arrival of Alex- 
ander Winton and the 
famous racing Bullet, 
vas the final assurance 
that fast time would be 
made and_ subsequent 
events saw the promise 
well kept. R. E. Olds 
and H. T. Thomas, of 
the Olds Motor Works, 
were the next arrivals, 
bringing with them the 
first and fastest racing 


Oids ever built. The new vehicle was a piratical looking 15 H. P. 


affair, which was at once christened The Pirate since it was such 


a “long, low, black, rakish looking craft” to use the words of the 


dime novel, 

The automobile fever 
rose high at Ormond 
and Daytona when Win- 
ton cut loose with the 
Bullet on the beach, his 
unofficial trial, it was 
said, having been 54 sec- 
onds to the mile. Every- 
body expected that the 
Rainey Bros., who were 
at Savannah, Ga., with 
a 40 and 45 H. P. Pan- 
hard = and Mercedes 
would be on hand, as 
they had entered, but 
they were prevented 
from doing so owing to 





WAITING FOR THINGS TO HAPPEN 


the blundering of the Florida Automobile Association remaining un- 
corrected until it was too late for the Messrs. Rainey to arrange for 
the transportation of themselves and their racers. With the racing 
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material thus by blundering reduced to barely ten machines, which 
included steamers and runabouts, with four motor bicycles, the three 
days’ programme was attacked. 

Winton, Olds and Hedstrom soon got among the records and 
new “bests” began to be the order of the day. Mr. Winton promptly 
bid good-by to his former mile record of one minute and: two 
seconds and took a new one of 56 seconds in its place. Hedstrom 
cut the mile motor bicycle record one second and later on brought 
it down from one minute, ten and two-fifth seconds, to one minute, 
three and one-fifth seconds. Mr. Winton later did the mile in 52 1-5 
seconds, thus coming 
within two-fifths of a 
second of  Fournier’s 
famous mile made two 
years ago on the Coney 
Island Boulevard. These 
times were accomplished 
without the least wind 
assistance, while, con- 
trary to the usual condi- 
tions prevailing, the 
beach was neither as 
hard or as dry as it 
might have been. 

ma. of. Thomas, driv- 
ing for Mr. Olds, sent 
the Oldsmobile racer a 
mile in one minute, six 
and one-fifth seconds, 
which was a tremendous 
slash from the former 
MR. MUDD TAKES A HAND American record of one 

minute, thirty-five and three-fifth seconds for the same distance and 
class of vehicle. Mr. Thomas also lowered the American kilometer 
record of 59 seconds to 42 seconds. Mr. Winton in the 10-mile race did 
the distance in 10 minutes, 26°seconds and 1-5; the former record 
being 10.50. If it be taken in consideration ‘that in doing this 10 
miles Mr. Winton turned at the five-mile post and in doing so ran 
fully a half a mile beyond, losing at least a minute by the turn, it 
will be seen that his actual time for the 10 miles was very close to 9 
minutes, a performance which proves beyond a doubt that all long 
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HOTEL DESPLAND, SCENE OF DAYTONA BANQUET 


distance straight-away records can be lowered on the Ormond-Day- 
tona beach. 

The meet was fairly well managed considering the fact that 
the beach is open and that spectators were more or less hard to con- 
trol, but next year it is planned to rope off and police efficiently one 
mile at the finish and equal distance at the start, that being the only 
way to keep the crowd in order and safety. 
The electric timing device gave more or less 
trouble, especially in the beginning, but 
with the expert assistance of Frank X. 
Mudd, of the Chicago Automobile Club, 
who was formerly an electrician, the device 
was soon subdued and thereafter did its 
allotted work cheerfully and accurately. 

Crowds lined the beach and in speak- 
ing of this I want to call particular attention 
to the fact that this Ormond-Daytona course 
furnishes the greatest natural sight-seeing 
accommodations in the world, as the sand wee 
dunes or bluffs with their palms and other ‘'C#-PRESIDENT PETERS 
vegetation furnish a magnificent grand stand the entire 25 miles of 
the course. The beach itself with its unusual hardness furnishes spec- 
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ulation as to why it is always so firm with no loose sand on its surface. 
From end to end of its 25 miles of length there is not a shell ofany size 
or the smallest pebble to be found on the beach, excepting the little 
Coquina, a clam shell which | believe furnishes the real reason why 
this beach is always so hard. This little Coquina shell, like all others, 
contains lime and when this is mingled with the sand it completes a 
sort of natural cement similiar to that which we find in concrete. Of 
course, the waves do the smoothing part of it and thus this is the 
only course in the world which nature renovates and makes over 
new twice in every 24 hours without any expense to or aid of man. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of the men of Daytona and 
Ormond from President Seelye, of the Automobile Association, down 





MR, WINTON AND THE WINNING BULLET 


to the sporting enthusiast of Daytona, they all worked with a will. 
To single the best workers out would be a difficult task, though Mr. 
William H. Peters is one who towered above all the others in 
his earnestness and in his entertainment of the visitors. Mr. Peters 
is a veritable motor of energy, a thing you soon learn not to look 
for in Florida, and he was here, there and everywhere when assist- 
ance was needed. Mr. Peters is vice-president of the new Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association, and gave the visitors a mag- 
nificent banquet on Friday evening, March 27, at the Hotel Des- 
pland, Daytona, which place he owns together with the Bennett 
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House and a lot of other property, including one of the prettiest win- 
ter cottages, his own residence. Mr. Peters spends his summers 
in New York, being a lover of fast horses, though this did not 
prevent him from giving Mr. Winton a check for a 1904 Winton, 
stipulating that it must be the first of the new models out of the 
factory. Dr. Seelye, J. B. Parkinson, President and Secretary of 
the I. I. C. A., were hard workers, so was Ex-Mayor Gove, Mr. 
Adler and F. J. Hathaway, of West Somerville, Mass., the latter 
being an entire host in himself and one who seemed never to tire 
in making the affair a success. Mr. Pettipher was a most valuable 
worker, and as he had charge of the wiring arrangements on the 
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THE PIRATE AND MR, THOMAS 


beach, his labors were many and upon their success depended much. 
Mr. Fitzgerald the accomplished young editor of the Gazette News, 
of Daytona, did yeoman service in the cause. From Hartford, Conn., 
came Mr. L. D. Fiske, who had been a visitor to Florida this winter, 
and he promptly placed his De Dion car at the disposal of the tourna- 
ment managers. The liske carriage carried the official flag all 
through the three days, in fact so much traveling was done by 
it that Emil, the French chauffeur, declared that the machine was 
being ruined and that he would be glad to get back to Hartford 
where Mr. Fiske had no race meet friends to aid. Mr. Fiske, how- 
ever, is a good sportsman and next year, he, like-a lot of others, will 
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have a racing car down there in Florida and then we will see what 
we will see. The racing fever, by the way, was alniost epidemic 
toward the finish and fully a dozen declared they would have their 
cars there at the next tournament, and dark hints as to racing 
sprockets on touring cars were made by Frank X. Mudd, of Chi- 
cago; Raymond Boothroyd, of Newburg, N. Y.; Mr. Armstrong, 
of Lock Haven, Pa.; IF. J. Hathaway, and others. 

Now a word in praise for those who offered to give the tourna- 
ment its first financial assistance. The original men to see a future 
for the tournament were Messrs. Anderson & Price, managers of the 
Hotel Ormond, Ormond, Fla., one of the magnificent hotels in the 





THE CENTER OF IT ALL, HOTEL ORMOND 


splendid chain thereof managed by the Florida East Coast Hotel 
Company. Messrs. Anderson & Price also manage two superb sum- 
mer hotels at Bretton Woods in the White Mountains, known as 
the Mt. Washington and Mt. Pleasant, so that their success in Florida 
is not to be wondered at. In fact, men who have traveled the world 
over and who have visited hotels called palaces, declare that as man- 
aged by Anderson & Price, Hotel Ormond, in its superb setting, is 
without a peer. Surrounded by a mass of palms, tropical verdure and 
flanked on either side by the Halifax river and old ocean, on the 
other with orange groves, shady drives and beautiful walks, Ormond 
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leaves nothing to be desired in the way of rest and creature com- 
forts. It is a place in which to forget that you have troubles and 
one wherein John Bunyan should have dreamed his dreams. Ander- 
son & Price send Ormond guests away with regrets on both sides, 
since the guest feels that he is leaving his own home while the genial 
managers in turn feel as if they were losing friends. There is noth- 
ing of the autocratic hotelkeeper about these men. The large diamonds 
and general managerial effulgence too often paraded before guests 
are missing, and in their places you behold two gentlemen who 
never overlook the smallest detail where the com‘ort of their guests 
is concerned. 

Messrs. Anderson & Price, whom | had never met before, were the 
men who grasped me by the hand in February when | arrived there to 
look over the ground and it was the same men who said: “We will 
support this tournament 
idea because we believe ae Piss ht 
that eventually it will be 
a great success and a 
credit to us all.” It was 
these men that cheered 
me on when others 
weakened and who never 
lost sight of the goal, 
but pressed ever for- 
ward carrying with them 
myself and others. 

Hereafter, the tourna- 
ment will be known as 
the Ormond - Daytona 





Beach Tournament, and 


ONLOOKERS 


will be given annually 
under the auspices of the Florida East Coast Automobile Association. 
A word in regard to whom is timely. Owing to the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed over the collapse of the support expected from the Florida 
Automobile Association it was thought as the safest way to avoid any- 
thing of the kind occurring again to organize an independent organi- 
zation to carry ovt the future annual tournaments. The Daytona and 
Sea Breeze Automobile Association with surprising loyalty offered to 
efface themselves and be absorbed by a larger and broader organiza- 
tion to be formed and which later on was organized as the Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association, with the same officers who had 
presided over the old body in control. 
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There is great rivalry between Florida East Coast towns and 
all of them are highly appreciative of advertising and firm believers 
in the present and future supremacy of Florida as a home for those 
who do not care to freeze in the North during the winter. As a 
matter of fact, Florida is gaining as a winter resort far faster than 
most people appreciate, for which gain it can never repay that un- 
doubtedly great man, Henry M. Flagler, for the time, money and 
thought that he has invested.in one of the greatest beauty spots of 
iiiis earth—-Florida. The Creator or nature made Florida, but it re- 
mained for Henry M. Flagler to improve on nature and with his 
money and foresight make it one of the most delightful spots 
imaginable. 

Others who proved most efficient helpers of the tournament were 
Messrs. Parrott and 
Beckwith, of the Florida 
East Coast Railway. 
Mr. Beckwith, who is 

“traffic manager of the 
road, entered into the 
project with enthusiasm 
and made a special rate 
of $5 for automobiles 
from Jacksonville to Or- 
mond or Daytona. Mr. 
Beckwith, not content 
with this, offered the 
magnificent trophy 
which was later on won 
by Mr. Winton. In Mr. 

CHUMS J. C. Beckwith I founda 
supporter, second only to Anderson & Price, while a close third in en- 
thusiasm and ability was Charles B. Rand, the general passenger 
agent of the Sea Board Air Line. Mr, Ryan, with headquarters at 

Portsmouth, Va., took the project up with a snap, and being far-sight- 





ed, saw in it a good thing for all concerned. Not to be outdone by 
others, Mr. Ryan, on behalf of the Sea Board Air Line, presented a 
grand silver trophy in the shape of a cup, which later on was captured 
by H. T. Thomas, of the Oldsmobile Company. The Southern rail- 
way did a little toward the tournament and along with the Atlantic 
Coast Line woke up a little too late. As to the steamship lines run- 
ning south they were not interested, but I predict they will be next 
year. we 
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Not to overlook Daytona and Sea Breeze, especially as the 
principal officers of the new association are located there, Daytona 
and Sea Breeze have been pronounced the most beautiful spots in 
Florida, ard I, with others, heartily endorse the verdict. Daytona 
people are as enthusiastic as those founders of some of the western 
towns are and all they talk about is Daytona and its beauties. If a 
visitor to Florida should escape the infection after running up 
against some of the Daytona boomers, he would be safe anywhere. 
In truth the city is beautiful and nothing but seeing it can give an 
adequate idea of the loveliness of the place. The population of Day- 
tona is about 6,000. Sea Breeze, adjoining Daytona, is largely the 
creation of that wonderful woman, Helen Wilmans Post, who until 
recently charmed about 
$1,000 a day out of the 
pockets of the largely in- 
creasing portion of the 
people, who believe in 
the power of mind over 
matter. The United 
States Post Office peo- 
ple, however, have now 
stopped the game by re- 
fusing Mrs. Post mail 
privileges, simply  be- 
cause some man who be- 
lieved in faith curing 
found that Helen was 
at a card party at the 
very time when he was 





paying her for giving R. E. OLDS, TIMING 

him her. absent treatment, just as if she couldn’t give him absent 
treatment at a card party as well as anywhere else. Sea Breeze is 
largely a creation of this woman and she has done her work well. 
She owns the printing house, opera house, several hotels and the 
electric light plant, and I don’t know what else besides. 

In conclusion, it is well to say that the tournament was scheduled 
too late in the season to be properly and fully effective. Six weeks 
was all the time which could be given to preparation, and the original 
dates selected were March 8, 9 and to. These would not do, how- 
ever, because the hotels would then have been overflowing, so later 
ones had to be selected and the end of March, as finally chosen, was 
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too late, because the manufacturers could not get away to an ad- 
vantage. Profiting by past experiences the Florida East Coast Au- 
tomobile Association will undoubtedly select the dates February 1 
to 6 inclusive, for the 1904 tournament, which will allow one week 
between the closing of the Madison Square Garden National Show 
and the inauguration of the Second Annual Florida Meet, thus giving 
everyone a week to get there. The idea of taking an entire week for 
the affair is to provide for some spare days in case of postponement 
owing to weather conditions. In other words the record trials will 
be sandwiched in between the ract meet days and can be dropped 
in case of a bad day causing a postponement of the races. 

As a winter selling ground the State of Florida will bear cul- 
tivation, because the thousands of people who go there are almost all 
of them possible buyers of machines. Senator A. S. Mann, who is the 
Join the Baptist crying in the Florida Wilderness for straight paths, 
is the pioneer advocate of good roads in his section of the South. 
Senator Mann, while he is the father-in-law of the Governor of 
Florida, has not the entire support of his official son-in-law who is not 
e1tirely in accord with the Senator’s good roads plans. In spite of 
this, however, the Senator, who is an impressive and eloquent 
speaker, has stirred up Florida on the subject and has carried out 
a campaign of speaking and organizing local road associations from 
Jacksonville to Miami. It is one of his plans to have a road con- 
structed the entire length of the State. To accomplish this the Sena- 
tor is making a plea to have turned over to road improvement a 
large fund in the State’s Treasury which has accumulated there 
through the sale of State lands and it is laying idle benefiting no 
one. Like all men who labor for an ideal and for civilization, Sena- 
tor Mann has met with more scoffers than helpers, though he also 
has quite a following who agree with Senator Mann that Florida 
will never reach its highest glory until it has suitable roads so that 
the people of the East and the West can go there in winter and drive 
and ride from one end of the State to the other. 

As it is, Florida is almost roadless, with the exception of a 
few good roads in the southern end of the State. Jacksonville, of 
course, has for the most part, good streets, but taken as an entirety, 
Florida has few roads to boast of. ’ 

The coming of automobiles to Florida will assist Senator Mann 
lii his crusade, and goodness knows he needs all the assistance that 
can be given him as well as whatever sympathy can be thrown his 
way. I saw a good deal of Senator Mann during the tournament, 
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and was surprised at the vigor which he showed in regard to his 
life’s work—good roads for Florida. He is one of the hardest labor- 
ers and one of the most intelligent pleaders for good roads in 
America to-day, and I feel certain that eventually he will win 
his people over to his way of thinking, and Florida will in the future 
be noted almost as much for its system of perfect roads as for its 
balmy atmosphere and beauty spots. 








High Priced Fiction 
“T haven’t seen a good short story for months. What has be- 
come of all the writers of fiction?” 
“Don't you know? They are all at work writing attractive 
little pamphlets for the get-rich-quick promoters who are starting 


automobile concerns at every cross road.” 





A Tradition 
By Ralph Burton 
It happened that my love and I 
Were riding ’neath the larches, 
Whose waving boughs, ail interlaced, 
O’erspread the road with arches. 


And, growing bold, I claimed a kiss 
For each one we passed under, 
“According to tradition old”— 
Her eyes grew round with wonder. 


What could she do but meekly yield 
Unto my hard condition ? 

(But, faith, she never knew that I 
Invented the tradition!) 














Tips Concerning Tires 

NE of the great foreign tire makers gives automobilists the 

following advice about how to use, care for and watch after 
inflated tires: 

Never drive with deflated tires. By doing so you run the risk 
of having both cover and tube cut on the sides, and in consequence 
the tire will very soon become defective. Such defects do not always 
show at once; they are sometimes not noticed for two or three weeks. 

Avoid a brake which acts directly on the tire, as it will shorten 
the life of the cover. A band, block, or rim brake is preferable. 

Take care that no damp gets inside the tire, as it will in time 
spoil and rot the canvas. Sometimes when a car is being cleaned 
water gets between the rim and the tire, or it may get through the 
hole of the valve or through one of the studs which keep the tire in 
position. 

Before putting on the tire, clean the inside of the rim thoroughly. 
See that the edges of the rims do not get rusty. If they do, polish 
at once, and paint or japan them. “ 

Examine the bolts (or the rivets) which serve to keep the steel 
rim on the wood rim. See that they are exactly flush with the base 
of the steel rim, as, should they project or bed too deeply, the air 
tube might get damaged. These hints, of course, apply in a general 
way to all pneumatic tires, not solely to the ones made by the concern 





giving the advice. 


According to Proverb 

He that rideth with discretion shall be satisfied with good things, 
but he that followeth after vain records is void of understanding. 

Take heed unto thy riding in strange boroughs, and fall not 
into transgression of their by-laws, lest thou be worsted in striving 
with them that swear valiantly before the judgment-seat. 

Of two manner of people thou shalt have a care, and flee from 
the third as an host of the heathen: a sleepy farmer man who driveth 
in the darkness, and children which run violently out of school at 
noontide, and a constable with girded loins who lurketh after 
scorchers., 

Three things are plagues—-yea, and a fourth is abominable: a 
boy which leadeth an unruly horse, and a cow which strayeth in the 
road, and a rash woman among traffic which regardeth not the right 
hand or the left; but the most grievous is a Highway Board which 
scattereth dirt and stones in the road and saith, It is well mended. 
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From Los Angeles to San Francisco in 


an Autocar 

By F. JS. Stimson 
HE prime object of my making this trip was to perfect myself 
in operating and repairing an automobile under strict service 
conditions before I brought it to a city wherein, up to the present, 
very little interest has been taken in motor vehicles on account of 
the topography of the city and surrounding country, which ignor- 
ance of the automobile has caused the idea to become precedent that 
the new vehicle could not overcome the adverse conditions I have 

named, 

I left Los Angeles March 12, at to A. M. in Autocar No. 706, 
‘The weather was threatening, but 
otherwise in our favor. We went via Seventh street, West Lake 
Park, Western avenue, Sunset Boulevard to Hollywood, where turn- 
ing to the right, we were in Cahueuga Pass, through which we went 


accompanied by a chauffeur. 


easily enough. the gradients heing not very steep except on very short 
stretches, while scenically there was little left to be desired. 

Passing safely through the Pass, we came out onto a high, level 
tableland crossed by a fine road over which we made excellent time. 
We were now in a country entirely different from that surrounding 
Los Angeles. Here as far as we could see was grazing and grain land 
where barely twenty minutes hefore we were passing through 
orange groves, palms, etc. For three hours our way lay over this 
tableland. Suddenly, with no warning, we found ourselves upon the 
edge of a mountain. To put it mildly this was a surprise as there 
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MOUNTAIN PEAKS, FENCING IN RJCH LANDS 


had been nothing to indicate until we reached this point that the road 
literally dropped off. When we had recovered a bit from our sur- 
prise, I saw mapped out before me the most gorgeous sight I have 
even seen, and could not refrain from stopping the machine and 
feasting my eyes upon it. 

Surrounding us were mountain peaks, rising one above the 
other and fencing in the rich grazing and farm lands. Looking to the 
right was the Pacific Ocean, while to the left stretching out like a 
panorama was a picture of nature such as even California cannot 
duplicate, and as at last I reluctantly pushed the lever over and 
started on my way, I wondered why more people owning auto- 
mobiles and living in Los Angeles did not take this trip for there is 
certainly no other sight in all California to surpass it. 

Making the descent into San Fernando Valley, we turned to 
the left, where we should have turned to the right, and thereby gone 
over a much better and shorter road to Ventura. Along a very 
rough road nearly to Huenema and then swinging to the right 
through Oxnard—the name of this town will bring recollections 
of Cuba, beet sugar, etc.—we finally landed onto the right road 
again and had a beautiful run into Ventura, where we had dinner. 
Leaving Ventura we stopped for a while to watch the Seattle base- 
ball team at practice, and then took the mountain road for Santa 
Barbara. 
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It soon became evident to us that automobiles were not as thick 
as fleas in this neighborhood since we lost nearly two hours in going 
from the base of the mountain south of Ventura to the top of the 
mountain north of Ventura, most of which was devoted to helping 
drivers of frightened teams. We had chosen this road in preference 
to the beach one on account of its being a safer one for strangers 
and those not experts in figuring on the tides. Cyclists would pre- 
fer the beach road because with their machines they can easily 
pass over any piece of bad road they might find there. You can‘t 
carry an automobile quite as easily as you can a bicycle, hence ours 
was the mountain road. We were glad we did take this road after- 
wards, as it was an excellent one, the residents along it taking a 
pride in keeping it in 
perfect repair. During 
this portion of the trip 
we encountered a short 
stretch of road on which 
the water came over the 
hub of the wheels and 
while we rode through 
it the engine did not 
stop, nor did the peculiar 
road conditions in any 
way seem to affect the 
passage of the automo- 
bile. Why this was so I 
do not know. 

We arrived at Santa 
Barbara at 7:30 o'clock, 





WALTrING FOR PROVIDENCE TO HELP 


having made the one hundred and ten miles in eight hours and fifty 
minutes. Deducting two hours for loss of time while held up by 
teams, etc., we really only used six hours and fifty minutes in cover- 
ing that hundred and ten miles, which isn’t bad when you consider 
that there is not a single drop of scorching blood in my veins. 

We stored the machine in a livery stable and retired for the 
night, well satisfied with the first day’s experience. 

The next morning, upon looking out, we were disgusted at 
seeing the ground wet and rain still falling. Upon inquiry we 
found that the rain had been doing this for three hours. When the 
onlookers saw we were going on despite both rain and mud, they 
advised us not to as the roads would be in a very bad condition. 
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With the spirit of the explorer strong within us, we ignored advice 
and left Santa Barbara at 9 o’clock A. M. We hadn't gone far be- 
fore it was forced upon us that the information given us was en- 
tirely correct. There may be worse roads, but if there are I want 
none of them in mine. We got into adobe which was worse than 
anything I have ever seen. Some idea of what it was can be gath- 
ered from the picture I send you of the gentleman in the steam rig 
waiting for Providence or something else to pull him out. We 
finally had to stop and wrap rope around the wheels. We did this 
by fastening one end of the rope to the spoke and then wrapping it 
round and round the tires. We did this on both rear wheels. At the 
end of four hours of as hard work as ever I want to put in, somehow 
we got the machine to Gaviota, stored it and then sat down and 
watched it rain continuously until the next afternoon at 1:30 o'clock. 

Under favorable conditions, viz., dry weather and roads, if I 
was ever to undertake this tour again I would not go to Gaviota, but 
would turn to the right about twenty-seven miles out of Santa Bar- 
bara, leave the beach and go up the mountain and through the Santa 
Ynez Pass. 

This, I am informed, is a very well built mountain road which 
is about four miles long and up grade every foot of the way. In 
some places quite steep, but according to the best information ob- 
tainable, can be climbed without any difficulty in dry weather. The 
soil is clay and when wet even a little is, of course, slippery, making 
the ascent harder. In making this Santa Ynez Pass road, you avoid 
Los Alamos through turning to the right just after leaving Los 
Olivos and going on to Garry, thus missing the deep sand road be- 
tween Los Alamos and Santa Maria. In doing this you also save 
about four miles. 

We left Gaviota at 1:30 o'clock on the 14th. After about three 
and a half hours’ further acquaintance with our old enemy, wet 
adobe, we struck a fine road just out of Los Olivos and from there 
on had a beautiful run into Los Alamos, 

Sunday morning was fine and the roads being quite dry we 
started in for a good day’s run, as we were informed that the roads 


were even in better condition going north. We chose the sand road 
over the divide to Santa Maria, where we found the roads in ex- 
cellent shape, it not having rained there for two days. Passing 
through Santa Maria we arrived at Arroyo Grande (Big Brook), 
and from there took the beach road for San Luis Obispo, where we 
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HEDGES OF GERANIUMS 


had dinner at 12 o’clock and resumed our journey at 12.30 o'clock. 
The mountain road was excellent, but after leaving it, we came upon 
the only perfect piece of country road I have ever seen in my life. 
Without any exaggeration there was ten miles of this hard road 
which was as smooth as glass. It being Sunday, we were not both- 
ered with many teams and took every advantage of this. I won't 
quote figures, but | am positive the machine did her best on record 
about this time. 

Through San Margarita, Templeton, Paso Robles and San 
Miguel, we went. From the last named I would not advise fording 
the river. It is much better to cross the bridge, since this (Salinas) 
river is full of quicksands and very dangerous unless you are very 
well acquainted with them and their all-embracing ways. After 
crossing, go down the river, which runs north, and keep on the right 
bank until the second canyon is reached, where the road turns to the 
right and proceeds up Indian Valley. Take this‘and about twelve 
miles out you will come to a school house, where you turn to the 
left and cross the valley. Here you have to cross a divide which 
in dry weather is easily done. Then down the next valley over a very 
fine piece of work, back once more to the river and then following 
along its bank for two or three miles lands you in the town of 
Bradley. This was our best day’s run since leaving Los Angeles, 
we having made close to one hundred and fifty miles in less than 
nine hours. 
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none of them in mine. We got into adobe which was worse than 
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waiting for Providence or something else to pull him out. We 
finally had to stop and wrap rope around the wheels. We did this 
by fastening one end of the rope to the spoke and then wrapping it 
round and round the tires. We did this on both rear wheels. At the 
end of four hours of as hard work as ever I want to put in, somehow 
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watched it rain continuously until the next afternoon at 1:30 o'clock. 

Under favorable conditions, viz., dry weather and roads, if I 
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is about four miles long and up grade every foot of the way. In 
some places quite steep, but according to the best information ob- 
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soil is clay and when wet even a little is, of course, slippery, making 
the ascent harder. In making this Santa Ynez Pass road, you avoid 
Los Alamos through turning to the right just after leaving Los 
Olivos and going on to Garry, thus missing the deep sand road be- 
tween Los Alamos and Santa Maria. In doing this you also save 
about four miles. 

We left Gaviota at 1:30 o'clock on the 14th. After about three 
and a half hours’ further acquaintance with our old enemy, wet 
adobe, we struck a fine road just out of Los Olivos and from there 
on had a beautiful run into Los Alamos. 

Sunday morning was fine and the roads being quite dry we 
started in for a good day’s run, as we were informed that the roads 
were even in better condition going north. We chose the sand road 
over the divide to Santa Maria, where we found the roads in ex- 
cellent shape, it not having rained there for two days. Passing 
through Santa Maria we arrived at Arroyo Grande (Big Brook), 
and from there took the beach road for San Luis Obispo, where we 
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HEDGES OF GERANIUMS 


had dinner at 12 o’clock and resumed our journey at 12.30 o'clock. 
The mountain road was excellent, but after leaving it, we came upon 
the only perfect piece of country road I have ever seen in my life. 
Without any exaggeration there was ten miles of this hard road 
which was as smooth as glass. It being Sunday, we were not both- 
ered with many teams and took every advantage of this. I won’t 
quote figures, but [ am positive the machine did her best on record 
about this time. 

Through San Margarita, Templeton, Paso Robles and San 
Miguel, we went. From the last named [ would not advise fording 
the river. It is much better to cross the bridge, since this (Salinas) 
river is full of quicksands and very dangerous unless you are very 
well acquainted with them and their all-embracing ways. After 
crossing, go down the river, which runs north, and keep on the right 
bank until the second canyon is reached, where the road turns to the 
right and proceeds up Indian Valley. Take this-and about twelve 
miles out you will come to a school house, where you turn to the 
left and cross the valley. Here you have to cross a divide which 
in dry weather is easily done. Then down the next valley over a very 
fine piece of work, back once more to the river and then following 
along its bank for two or three miles lands you in the town of 
Bradley. This was our best day’s run since leaving Los Angeles, 
we having made close to one hundred and fifty miles in less than 
nine hours. 
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Upon ‘getting up the next morning we found it raining once 
more and were informed it had been doing so nearly all night. We 
waited until about 10:30 o'clock to see whether there were any signs 
of letting up. Then taking the hotelkeeper’s word for it that it would 
stop, we left fer Soledad via Jolon, choosing this route in order to 
avoid fording the river. This is a longer road, but as it was an ex- 
cellent one we found no fault with its length. I would not advise 
fording the river at any place. Arriving at Jolon, we turned to the 
right and went down quite a steep but good mountain road into the 
Saiinas valley again, then north along the river bank on a very fine 
road until the bridge at Soledad was reached, where we crossed and 
passed through Soledad, arriving at Gonzalas at 4 o’clock with a hard 
rain beating down upon us. 

We left Gonzalas next morning about 10 o’clock with bad adobe 
roads ahead of us and went via Salinas on account of its being a 
better road under these conditions than by Nantividad, which is the 
better road in dry weather. = 

After leaving Salinas we proceeded through the San Juan 
Mountains and down into Gilroy over roads made extremely rough 
by the recent rains. Under these adverse conditions we failed to 
make the excellent time we had expected to. We kept on until reach- 
ing Red Wood City at 7:15 P. M., where we put up for the night. 

We left Red Wood City the next morning at 10 A. M. and 
came into San Francisco via San Mateo and San Bruno, arriving 
at No. 26 Fremont street at 12 o’clock noon, having made the trip 
as per mileage and time as follows: 
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ONE OF THE OLD MISSIONS 
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In repairing the machine not over two hcurs were consumed on 
the entire trip. This loss of time was our own fault and was caused 
by our not taking care of the machine before putting it up for the 
night. Neglected spark plugs and other such little things eventually 
calling us down for not giving them even an overlooking. 

I must lay particular stress on the fact that on this trip we had 
very disagreeable weather and the roads on account of the rain could 
hardly have been worse. When the weather is dry this trip would be 
a particularly beautiful one since the tourist has such varied country 
to go through. For an hour or two you are in a tropical country 
and then in twenty minutes you will have left all that and be in a 
grazing and farming land surrounded by the hardier fruits of the 
northern counties ; around a bend in the road and lo! at your very 
tires rolls the Pacific Ocean in all its grandeur. There will not be 
one moment in all the trip when you will not be glad you are living 


and more than glad that possessing an automobile permitted you 
to take the trip. I see no reason why this trip should not be made in 
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a great deal less time than 
it took me, with the 
weather in one’s favor. I 
consider my trip quite re- 
markable, in so much that 
it was made under the 
most unfavorable condi- 
tions that California can 
give; and also because it 
was made by a novice 





who had never even rid- 


AS WE LANDED IN ’FRISCO 


den in an automobile 
twice before he undertook this trip in a machine which had never 
been run over a hundred and fifty miles. 

[ would strongly advise, however, anyone against following 
my example and making the trip under any such conditions as I did, 
siice to do so is to make hard work of what should be a pleasure. 
But under favorable conditions such as dr¥ weather and roads would 
give, | am certain that the tourist would have the best time he ever 
had unless he was an extremely lucky chap who had experienced 
considerably more fun in his life than the majority of us ever have. 

| This trip of Mr. Stimson’s was made under the very worst 
road conditions that California can offer an automobilist. It was 
made in the rainy season when the roads are at their worst. The 
automobilists of California, therefore, and very rightly so, too, con- 
sider the trip as an extraordinary performance.—Ep. | 





Georgia Has the Right Idea 

In improving its highways the State of Georgia now leads the 
rest of the South, and in doing so has set an example of ways and 
means that many other communities might follow to their great 
advantage. Nearly 2,000 miles of graded roads have been built in 
the State in the last ten years, and under a law passed in 1891 the 
various counties now raise $400,000 annua'ly for road making and 
mending. The Georgia law permits the employment of chain 
gangs of misdemeanor convicts on road-making as a relief to hired 
free labor. The convicts are quartered in movable camps, and 
during the winter in county barracks which have all the conveni- 
ences of a well-regulated prison. The only persons in the State 
who object to this method of improving the highways are the con- 
victs, and their opinion does not count. 
































The Tour of the Lammergeier—Part, III 


By Ned Willson 


(Begun in March Issue.) 


‘ 


oe ELL, Jack,” I asked, handing him the note, “what do you 
think of that?” 

“T think I shall accept the invitation,” was the laconic reply. 

“T second the motion. Let’s go to bed.” 

So we tumbled into bed and passed a restless night wonder- 
ing what the morrow would bring forth. Jack was up when I 
awoke, and had our friend “Susan Jane” at the door by the time 
I sat down to breakfast. I looked at my watch and found it was 
only seven o'clock, which I realized was too early for our visit, 
since it would give us the appearance of being over-curious. 
It was rather difficult to bring Harvey to my way of thinking, as he 
wanted to start the minute I had finished breakfast. He could not 
see what difference it would make because Burton was certainly 
aware that we were on his trail and that we had not met before 
by accident. He reluctantly agreed, however, to wait until a quar- 
ter to nine, so that we would reach the Burton residence by nine 
o'clock. 

Promptly at that hour we were at the gate of “Melrose,” a 
country place of the fashion of thirty years ago, with the house 
in the center of large grounds surrounded by a well-trimmed haw- 
thorn hedge. We rolled around the smooth gravel circle and 
stopped before the house. A magnificent example of the colonial, 
with broad piazza fronted by tall fluted pillars supporting a jutting 
portion of the gable two stories above. Our ring was answered 
promptly by a maid. Upon seeing our cards she called the coach- 
man, who conducted us to a grove at the right of the house. A 
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short walk through the grove brought to view a long frame 
building, probably eighty feet long by forty broad. One end of 
the structure was taken up almost entirely by a set of sliding doors. 
At a smaller door in the side near the end stood our mutual friend 
and classmate with hand outstretched to greet us. Burton had 
changed greatly since our parting at New York. He was thin and 
careworn and beneath his eyes were the tell-tale circles brought on 
by late hours. 

“Hello, Ned! Hello, Jack!” He greeted us. “How goes the 
world?” 

“Mother Earth was still following her orbit at the usual pace 
when last | heard of her. It looks to me, old chap, as though you 
had been lost to her for some time,” I replied. 

“Yes, you are quite right, Ned. I have been devoting myself 
to the solution of one of the most difficult problems ever tackled 
by man, and I am happy to state that the outcome of my work 
has far exceeded my expectations. Come in and I will show you 
the result.” r 

With that he stepped to one side and waved us into his work- 


shop. The door was near one end of the building, and before us, - 


after we had entered, stood the mysterious machine we had spent 
so much time and effort in trying to learn what it was. At first 
glance it looked more than anything else like a catamaran with 
an automobile sandwiched between the hulls. The hood, if it may 
so be named, was shaped like the point of an armor-piercing shot, 
while just back of the hood was what might be called a pilot- 
house, with a mica window similar to that on the Baker “Torpedo.” 
There was but a slight rise to the roof of the pilothouse, and 
immediately back of the window the whole tapered rearward until 
the body ended in a long slim point, the portion back of the “waist” 
being about twice as long as that in front of the widest portion. 
Straddling the body at a point near the front end and again at a 
point near the rear, was a double mast in the form of an inverted V, 
some ten feet high. From the tops of these masts there ran guy 
wires to the outer edges of the twin hulls. On either side of the 
window in front of the pilothouse and in the form of a half-circle 
was the single word 
LAMMERGEIER. 

The letters were in gold leaf shaded in silver. Along the sides and 
just back of the forward window were three mica-covered ports 
about four_inches in diameter. The whole rested upon 28-inch 
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wire wheels, shod with 3-inch detachable tires. Not over one-half 
of each wheel protruded below the body, which was but five or 
six inches from the ground at the center. The length of the hulls 
was between 55 and 6o feet, giving the machine somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a hugh double dragonfly. 

At the rear of the shop were several machine and wood-working 
tools, two or three lathes, a drill-press, a shaper and a milling 
machine, besides a circular saw and a band saw. To these power 
was furnished by a gasoline engine of about ten horse power. 
Eight men were busily engaged on the “Lammergeier” or in shop 
work at the back. Material and tools of various kinds were neatly 
arranged on racks, and in the farthest corner was a well-lighted 
drafting room, carefully partitioned off from the dirt and dust of 
the factory proper. 

Jack and I gazed upon the freakish monster for several 
moments in silence, Archie looking on in evident expectancy and 
waiting for one of us to speak. The ice was finally broken by Jack. 

“Well, Archie, what do you call it?” he asked. 

“The Lammergeier.” 

“Yes, I see, that is the name of the beast; but what in thunder 
is it for?” he asked again, while the workmen within hearing were 
vainly attempting to withhold a smile. 

“That’s a riddle | would have you solve if you can,” answered 
Burton. “Look the machine over and tell me if you can find out 
what it is made this way for. You probably understand that this 
peculiar form is not for beauty’s sake, and I will give,you a tip at 
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the start by telling you that it is not designed for a racing machine, 
although it may break a few records.” 

“Any objection to our seeing the works?” I asked him. 

“None whatever,” was the astonishing rejoinder, and, turning 
to one of the workmen, he continued, “Remove the top, please, Mr. 
Jackson.” 

The man spoken to pressed six spring catches one after an- 
other and swung the top half of the body out of the way, expos- 
ing the “works.” 
appeared but a steering wheel, the engine, and a shaft running aft 
to the rear wheels. Both transmission gear and differential were 
conspicuous by their absence. The engine was interesting from 
the fact that it was of the two-cycle type, air-cooled and had eight 
cylinders. The cooling was assisted by a fan which drew air 
through a grating in the bottom of the body and threw it at an 
angle against the cylinders. Thin, corrugated copper wound in a 
helix composed the cooling flanges instead of the customary cast 
ribs. A large clutch body furnished the necessary storage of 
inertia, and there was no flywheel. To the solid rear live axle 
power was transmitted through a jointed shaft and worm gear- 
ing. A broad band brake was arranged upon a drum attached 
at the side of the large worm gear on the axle. We followed out 
the rods leading from the several levers near the driver’s seat as 
well as the wires, but neither Jack nor | discovered anything more 
unusual than the points already mentioned. 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” asked Archie, after we had been 
at our investigation for perhaps a half an hour. 

Jack and I looked at each other and finally Harvey turned to 
Burton, saying: “The jury, your honor, would like to retire to the 


Here another surprise awaited us, for nothing 


jury room to deliberate upon the case.” : 

In reply Archie led the way to the office. “Now,” he said, as 
we entered, “I must ask you upon your honor not to try to wrench 
the answer from the drawings in this cabinet. You will learn the 
answer in a few hours at the most, but I wish particularly to see 
what chance there is of others being able to learn the secret before 
I desire them to.” Then, receiving our promise, he left us. 

So soon as the door of the room was closed, Jack turned to me. 
“Wilson,” he said, “the secret of the whole business is inside those 
hulls on the sides.” 

“Yes, there,” 
left off to fool us.” 


I replied; “and some parts he has purposely 
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“T missed nothing. What do you suspect?” 

“T suspect a screw or a paddle whee! of some kind. In other 
words, that Archie is fooling with some new-fangled amphibian.” 

“Nonsense, my boy, the machine is too light for water, and 
besides there is the grating through which air passes to the fan.” 

“But there are only a few slots that could be easily closed by a 
slide.” 

“There is one thing certain,” remarked Jack, “and that is the 
machine is not designed to run very far on a crooked road, because 
there is no differential, or to climb heavy grades, because there 
is no transmission. Everything is sacrificed to lightness in a remark- 
able degree, and if it is not built for a racer, it is for something 
closely akin to it. I really do not think, however, that we have 
seen enough to enable us to draw any very intelligent conclusions.” 

“Then there is nothing for us but to acquit the prisoner be- 
cause of lack of evidence. I move we so report.” 

“IT second the motion,” said Harvey, “and move we make it 
unanimous.” 

Archie was rather surprised at our verdict, as he evidently 
expected us to at least make a guess at the true nature of the 
machine, but we refused absolutely to so much as hazard an opinion. 
We assured him, however, that we believed no one could, from 
the general appearance of the machine as it stood, tell just what it 
was intended for. He then turned to the man who seemed to be 
the foreman of his force, and said: “You may prepare for a trial 
in an hour, Jackson, by which time my friends and I will be back.” 

The man was, for a moment, speechless with astonishment. 
“Do you mean to say that you are going to take it out in the 
daytime?” he finally managed to gasp. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I shall make the first daylight trial 
this morning, and have invited my friends here to take part in it. 
We shall not go very far, but just far enough for an exhibition ot 
what the Lammergeier can do.” 

“All right, sir. We will make the usual inspection and try the 
engine. Shall I blow the call when we have it ready?” 

“Yes, blow for me, as we will be about the grounds some- 
where.” 

We walked slowly out into the flower garden, talking over our 
days at college, finally drifting into a discussion of the respective 
merits of the various types of American and foreign cars. Then 
foliowed an argument about two-cycle and four-cycle engines. 
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Jack and I taking the ground that the two cycle was positively not 
in it, while Burton was full of enthusiasm regarding this type and 
had an answer backed by experience to every argument we ad- 
vanced against it. We were finally deep in a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the various transmission gears when I started 
suddenly and turned to Archie with 

“What was that peculiar screech?” 

“What did you hear?” he asked me. 

“An extremely high-pitched note, seemingly a whistle.” 

“Did you hear it, Jack?” asked Burton. 

“No, I did not hear anything.” 

“It was my call whistle. It gives a note having a pitch of 
38,000 vibrations per second and quite imperceptible to the average 
ear, especially at any distance. I had to make up a combination 
of ten whistles to secure sufficient volume of sound and then to 
train myself to recognize it. It has never, to my knowledge, been 
heard by any one not connected with the shop. Come, the machine 
is ready.” 

When we returned to the shop the large doors were open and 
the Lammergeier stood on the graveled road in front of the 
building. The lid of the box was thrown back and now disclosed 
three seats arranged tandem fashion. Archie stepped aboard and 
took the front seat, while I took the middle seat and Jack the 
rear. We noticed that at the tail end of the body there had been 
added a box standing athwart and covered with a silken U. S. 
flag. Several levers which we were sure had not been present at 
the time of our inspection were now in position at the side of the 
driver’s seat. There was nothing, however, to give us a clue to the 
mystery. 

When we were seated, Archie gave a hand wheel at the front 
of the engine a slight turn with his foot, moving it perhaps an 
inch. Then he pressed an electric button and the engine started 
instantly, increasing rapidly in speed until it had reached about 150 
revolutions per minute. At that point the governor caught it and 
held it steady until Burton pressed the speeder with his foot, and 
threw in the clutch. The rig started with somewhat of a jerk, and 
we went around the circle and out the gate at about ten miles per 
hour. I was about a quarter of a mile to the pike down a littie- 
used road, and when we reached the turn Archie stopped the 
machine and sent me out to see if the road was clear. I saw a 
drove of cattle just disappearing over the hill to the east, while to 
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the west was a funeral procession coming toward us and about 
1,000 yards away. “We must beat that funeral, even if we do give 
them a scare,” said Burton. “Come, get in at once.” 

We had, until now, been running with the top swung to one 
side, but as we turned into the pike, a touch of a lever threw it over 
us, and we had only the port holes through which to get a view of 
the road. The speed of the engine gradually accelerated, and by 
the time we were half a mile from the turn we were going at the 
rate of forty miles per hour, as shown by the speedometer. Ot 
course, I knew the road well, and watched for the stretch of 
broken stone, which I saw that we were now approaching. Just 
then Burton glanced at the speedometer, and, with a call to us to 
“sit tight,” he pulled at a long lever at his right, using both his 
hands and all the force he could command. Immediately there 
was a dullish snap like that given by a self-opening umbrella. | 
was looking out of a port hole at the time and saw the hull on 
that side open, and from it protrude a yellowish-white cloud, which 
for a moment made me think we were in an artificial fog. Obey- 
ing Archie’s injunction to sit tight, more instinctively than other- 
wise, I grasped the side of the seat. The bumpiness of the road 
was no longer apparent, and we seemed to be traveling on a smooth 
macadam pavement. From behind us came a whirr like that from 
a gigantic fan. Jack and I chanced to glance downward through 
the gtating at the same moment to see the ground fast falling 
away from us, and we both gasped in one breath: 

“A flying machine!” 


(To be continued.) 











Where Knowledge Is Power 
By Plimpton Rodney 


O know and to thoroughly understand the construction of an 

automobile is just as essential for the man who attempts to 

run it as it is for an engineer to know all about the locomotive he 

is placed in charge of. Without this knowledge no man can safely 

handle any machine, nor can he when ignorant of its construction 
secure from it a satisfactory performance. 

The greatest drawhack the automobile has had in its bid for 
public confidence has been that the average purchaser attempts to 
run the vehicle before he has really learned the correct way of start- 
ing, stopping and backing it. In other words the average man has 
no hesitancy in attempting with an automobile something he would 
not think of doing with a yacht or a fast and valuable horse. It 
cannot for the good of all be too often impressed upon those who 
desire to become automobilists that a motor carriage requires from 
its owner more than a mere stiperficial knowledge of the vehicle’s 
composition. 

The trouble starts from the easily understood desire of the new 
owner to go out upon the road before he has mastered the first prin- 
ciples of the carriage’s construction and control. After one or two 
rides taken with an instructor, who, in the majority of cases, is not 
himself an expert, save by courtesy or comparison with the man*who 
knows absolutely nothing about the vehicle he is buying, the new 
owner learns, or thinks he does, all about starting, stopping, back- 
ing the vehicle, and promptly believes himself to be competent to 
go in an automobile anywhere at any time. Then the trouble is due 
to begin. 

Once upon the road in sole control of a vehicle which is quick 
lo respond to any calls made upon it, the novice promptly forgets 
everything but the fact that he has a self-propelling carriage which 
he believes is as fast as any in the land. Imagining that all the other 
carriages he sees are operated by men who believe they have faster 
vehicles than his, he promptly lets his out to the limit of its speed. 

When the certain-to-come accident happens it is almost useless 
to attempt to explain that it was the recklessness or ignorance of 
the driver not the inherent devilishness of the driven that was to 
blame for it, and yet it is beyond denial that the motor vehicle needs 
nothing but fair treatment to give satisfactory service and will do 
nothing which it should not do if the one directing knows his busi- 
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ness and then attends to it. In almost every instance accidents are due 
to gross carelessness on the part of the operator. No vehicle can 
be built thoroughly fool-proof. Man’s ingenuity to prevent trouble 
is far surpassed by a fool’s ability to cause it. 

While knowledge of a vehicle is an absolute essential to its satis- 
factory performance yet not the smallest of the troubles manufac- 
turers have to combat are the disarrangements brought about by the 
knowledge-seeking owner, who, as soon as he is left alone with an 
automobile, is possessed of an unconquerable desire to take the motor 
apart and then attempts to reassemble it upon some plan laid down 
by the original builder of crazy quilts. 

Despite all that incompetent and over-competent owners may do 
however, the motor vehicle is to-day a practical conveyance, worth 
every cent that is asked for it by any one of a score and more of 
reputable makers. It will do its work under even the most adverse 
conditions if it is only given half a chance by its driver, but there 
yet remains in the womb of the future the vehicle which will not 
only do its own work, but will also supply brains and the proper 
employment thereof to its driver. Until the birth of such an au- 
tomobile there must necessarily in many cases be a slight discrepancy 
between what an automobile can do and what it does do. 


His Close Call 


“’Cordin’ t’ th’ statoots,” began Judge Wayback to the auto- 
mobolist who had been brought befere him charged with scorching 
through the City of Clamville, “I reckon I giv’ y’ about 10 years t’ 
th’ pennytenchury.” 

“But,” exclaimed the lawyer for the automobilist, jumping to his 
feet, “there are extenuating circumstances.” 


“They is?” cried the judge in alarm. “Ef I thought thet, durned 
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if I wudn’t giv’ ’im 15 years. 











How to Clean a Motor Vehicle 
By _A. Garrager 
ANY automobile owners fail to recognize the fact that their 
cars depreciate very rapidly in value by not being properly 
cleaned. The mud is allowed to dry on the paint and leave spots, 
instead of being washed off immediately the vehicle has returned to 
the garage. The motor becomes coated with grease and dust, and 
the entire vehicle rapidly puts on a dirty and.second-hand appear- 
ance. QOnthe other hand there are cars which, after running 
thousands of miles, took almost as well as they did the day they 
were turned out from the factory. 

To remove dust from the paintwork a large common painter’s 
brush is as good as anything; but in muddy weather a soft sponge 
with plenty of water should be used. ‘The sponge should be plunged 
frequently into the water and “dabbed” on the mud; do not attempt 
to wipe it off, as this will scratch the varnish. When every vestige 
of dust or mud has been removed the car may be wiped down with 
a soft chamois leather. Not even the brush, sponge or leather 
should touch any greasy part or it will spoil the gloss of the var- 
nish. Separate cloths or leathers should be used for the motor and 
the gearing, these parts being finished last, and care being taken 
that no grit or dust be wiped into the bearings. It is needless to 
add that all lubricators, tanks, etc., should be closed during cleaning 
operations. 

A little kerosene oil on the cloths used in cleaning the engine 
greatly facilitates the removal of any grease. ‘lo clean the chains 
use the same oil, well brushed in with a common paint brush. After 
having removed all the dirt and water from the car, wipe the bright 
parts with a rag having a little vaseline on it, and give the chains 
a coating of tallow and blacklead, which can be kept ready mixed, 
and applied with a brush like that used for cleaning. 

All dirt should be washed off the tires, and, having dried them 
carefully, cuts and bad places should be cleaned out with benzine 
and then plugged and cemented with pieces of pure rubber and 
soiution so that they may be allowed as much time as possible to 
harden before being again used. On no account should a deflated 
tire be allowed to support the weight of the car. If it is not con- 
venient to repair the tire at once the weight of the car should be 
taken off it by a jack or other support. 
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There is nothing worse for tires than to allow them to stand 
on greasy patches, and as it is almost impossible to prevent oil 
dropping on the floor it is best to get a sheet-iron tray about five 
feet long by three feet wide, having sides about one inch high, and 
slide this underneath the car as soon as it is brought in. Or a piece 
of linoleum tacked upon a wooden frame may be used. 









Roads to and in California 


By Angus Sinclair 


é N making a journey of 3,000 miles from New York to south- 

ern California near the end of February, I had a double pur- 
pose in view. I wished to escape the cold winds of March and I de- 
sired to note the progress of automobiling on the Pacific coast at 
a season when we in the East were practically quarantined from au- 
tomobiling owing to bad roads. 

After leaving Chicago, following the route of the Santa Fe 
trail, I watched day after day the condition of the roads, to note 
the difficulties an automobilist would encounter in making the trip of 
2,160 miles from Chicago to Los Angeles. The trip has been made 
hundreds of times on prairie schooners, and what they could do the 
driver of an automobile ought to accomplish without insuperable 
difficulties on his power driven carriage. It would make a splendid 
outing and there would be many sources of enjoyment besides the 
sense of triumph due to difficulties overcome. 

From the small amount of automobiling I have enjoyed in Cali- 
fornia, I believe that a trip over the plains and mountains in an 
automobile would arouse the same delightful sensations enjoved by 
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Mark Twain in his first ride over the plains in a mail wagon, so 
graphically described in “Roughing It.” 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, on which we 
traveled in luxurious comfort, follows the route traversed by the 
pioneer traders with New Mexico. The hunters who were guides 
to the first traders proved good locating engineers, for they knew 
every ford over rivers and every defile through the mountains. We 
were seldom out of sight of the Santa Fe trail, and it made the 
journey interesting to note in imagination the progress of the enter- 
prising automobilist. There would be streams to ford and moun- 
tains to climb that 
would call for perse- 
verance, courage and 
fortitude, but persist- 
ence would overcome 
them all. 

When Las Vegas 
was reached and _ the 
Santa Fe trail turned 
away from our route, 
other trails took its 
place. The railway 
track is taken as a safe 
guide by pathseekers in 
the wilderness, - and 
everywhere away from 
the realms of surveyed 
roads a wheel marked 
trail is found alongside 
the railroad. 

They are whit I 
have heard described as 
“natural roads.” Many of them are all that could be desired in dry 
weather, but when the rains descend and soak the land, these natural 
roads become swamps in some places and in the best parts lines of 





AN ELECTRIC AT SANTA BARBARA 


sticky mud. 

I am likely long to remember my first introduction to natural 
roads. It was twenty-five years ago, during the early excitement 
concerning the rich silver ore discoveries at Leadville, Colorado, and 
before a railroad had reached that great mining center. Many tales 
were in circulation about the picturesque lawlessness that reigned 
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‘*A ROAD WHICH IS VERY PLEASANT TO RIDE OVEK" 


in what was a city of tents at that time, and I wished to witness the 
sights. A considerable part of the journey had to be made by stage 
coach, and I inquired of a Kentucky gentleman of wide rambling, 
how the roads were. 

‘Best natural roads in the world, sah,’ was his reply, and he 
proceeded to expatiate upon the advantages enjoyed by a State which 
had natural roads. 

Well, a few days afterwards I passed from the cars on a plain 
covered with sage brush and cactus, and found several stage coaches 
ready to start for Leadville. As far as I could make out the entire 
plain was a natural road. The driver yelled and sent the lash of his 
long reaching whip over the leaders of the eight mules, and we were 
off. There were deep ruts and many boulders as big as a cradle on 
the natural road, but the driver took no heed of them. He kept his 
whip going and the mules responded, while the coach jumped like a 
bucking bronco. We miserable passengers inside were tossed like 
peas in a rattle box, and every now and again some one had his hat 
knocked over his ears by striking against the roof. Since that time 
I have preferred that others use natural roads of unknown quality 
when high speed is projected. 

On this trip to California I found, however, many miles of 
natural roads that made good, comfortable highways. This was 
particularly apparent in the neighborhood of Los Angeles in 
Southern California. The soil is black loam and adobe clay, which 
hardens when dry and makes a road which is very pleasant to ride 
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IN CALIFORNIA 


over when kept free from ruts 
and holes. Very little labor, 
judiciously employed, makes 
earth roads very good for light 
traffic. If the road is put into 
good condition, allowed to settle 
hard and then sprinkled with 
heavy mineral oil three or four 
times a year, it makes an ideal 
highway for automobile riding. 
A sentiment in favor of 
good roads has not been active 
in California until lately, and 
now the agitation in that direc- 
tion has been worked up by 
those interested in bicycles and 
in .horseless carriages. The 


practice of oiling the roads coming greatly in vogue in California 
is due almost entirely to the efforts of automobilists. The roads 
are made slightly crowned at the center, which sheds the rain. The 
effect of oil sprinkling is to make water run off quickly, and it is 
a most effectual preventative of dust. I rode for the greater part of 
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a day over roads in the neighborhood of San Francisco, which had 
been oiled two months before, and they were entirely free from 
dust, although a brisk breeze was blowing. 

In the course of a conversation I had with Mr. I. A. Hyde, 
president of the California Automobile Club, he said in connection 
with the oiling of roads: 

“County authorities have given considerable attention to the 
oiling of roads, but so far they do not seem to have been as success- 
ful as they ought to be, because only experience can teach them the 
fact that it is necessary first to make a good road before oiling it. 
In many cases they have been putting oil on sand and after short 
travel the road becomes lumpy and full of ruts and holes. The 





LIKE A KIBBON OF SILVER 


proper method of making an oil road is to first get a good road with 
a solid foundation, and then oil can be successfully applied. 

“The roads throughout the San Joaquin Valley will be generally 
oiled during this coming season, and as the result of experience they 
will probably be more successful. 

“T understand that oiled roads in England have been a failure, 
but the reason advanced for that is that their oil is on a paraffine 
base, whereas the only proper oil to use is that which is on an 
asphaltum base.” 

In regard to restrictions put upon automobilists in San Fran- 
cisco, President Hyde said: “The Park Commissioners of San Fran- 
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cisco still exclude automobiles from all the drives except one, which 
is called here the South Drive. About two years ago a delegation 
trom the Automobile Club waited upon the Park Commissioners 
and the right to use the South Drive was granted. It was expected 
at the time that this would he speedily followed by unlimited 
privileges, but it seems that some of the: automobilists could not 
forego their inclination to speed, nor would they stay on the road 
provided for them and have consequently given the police consider- 
able trouble. The result is that the park authorities are prejudiced 
against the whole class. They say that until the owners of automobiles 
learn how to behave themselves and obey ordinances, they shall have 





MIGHTY GIANTS OF THE FOREST 


no additional privileges. The South Drive leads onto the Ocean 
Boulevard, which makes a very good road for automobilists and 
light traffic. 

When I went out of the Green Hotel at Pasadena, on the morn- 
ing of our arrival, I saw four automobiles standing in front of stores 
and private residences. A further acquaintance convinced me that 
there are more automobiles in Pasadena in proportion to the popula- 
tion than there are in any other city in the country. 

The town has only about 10,000 inhabitants, but it is spread 
over a wide expanse, for the dwellings are nearly all on large 
grounds surrounded by orange groves, flower beds and green lawns. 
The town is about ten miles from Los Angeles, and is in the heart 
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of the San Gabriel Valley, noted for the vast volume and variety of 
fruit produced, ar 

Pasadena is excellent headquarters for automobiling enjoyment. 
One can start from that center and run for hundreds of miles over 
fair roads through beautiful scenery, passing through orchards 
loaded with a great variety of fruit, through long stretches of cactus 
and sage brush covered moors waiting only the magic touch of water 
and labor to bring forth abundance of food for mankind. And 
everywhere the gardens and the wilds bloom with perennial flowers 
of every line and form. 

There is something wonderfully exhilarating in speeding 
through the fresh air of these valleys. It brings back to age the 
feelings of youth and makes automobiling the most alluring sport 
within the reach of people who love passive enjoyment and life in 
the open. 

There is very little rain in California, and no snow or frost in 
the southern half; so automobiling is an all-the-year sport or pastime. 
The favorite mode of pleasure travel is still on horseback, the steady 
lope continued for hours making pleasant exercise passing through 


the intoxicating atmosphere, but the automobile is rapidly pushing 
the horse aside. 





The Woeful One 
By Minnie Hoower MacKenzie 
They lilt of the creature who wields the hoe, 
Of the toiler behind the plow ; 
They warble a psalm to the horny palm 
And they garland the sunburned brow. 
There’s praise for the laddie behind the gun 
That a hemorrhage hath of fire; 
But here’s to the victim of Fate’s worst blow— 
The man with the damaged tire. 


There’s flame in his optic that bodeth ill; 
There’s a dangerous set of jaw; 

There’s mighty unrest in his heaving chest— 
And he scoffs at the moral law, 

Then woe to the creature—or man or beast 
That arouseth the smoldering ire 

Of him who must be towed home by a horse— 
The man with the damaged tire. 






























Vertical Versus Horizontal Motors 


NE of the arguments frequently advanced against the hori- 

zontai form of motor is that the weight and movement of 

the piston cause the cylinder in time to wear oval. It would appear, 

however, that there is less in the argument than is generally sup- 
posed. 

M. Heirmann, a Belgian engineer, by simple mathematics has 
recently shown that in an actual small gasolene motor the component 
| normal to the cylinder surface of the reaction of the crank and the 
piston through the connecting rod, at a certain point of the stroke, 
reaches a value ten times greater than the weight of the piston. The 
wearing effect due to the weight of the piston is therefore negligible 
as compared with the wear due to the crank reaction. 

M. Heirmann further states that the two effects, crank reaction 
and weight of the piston bearing against the lower cylinder surface, 
may, in a horizontal motor, be caused to add to each other or to 
partly neutralize each other, according to whether the crank “turns 
over” or “turns under,” and the tendency for the cylinder to wear 
oval may therefore be actually smaller in a horizontal motor than 
in a vertical motor if M. Heirmann’s deductions are correct. 





An Astonishing Freak 


“The next wonder to which I will invite your attention, ladies 
and gentlemen,” announced the museum lecturer in triumphant tones, 
“is Alpheus Wiseguy, the most famous lightning calculator now 
on exhibition before the public; the arithmetical genius before whom 
all others cringe in utter inferiority; the king of rapid reckoners! 
Strange and incomprehensible as it may seem, ladies and gentlemen, 
this wonderful man can actually tell, at any time, the names of all 
‘the best’ automobiles and which each of them is the best !’” 
















When Lights Lessen 


You may have noticed that the very best lamp, no matter whether 
it be acetylene, electric or only plain kerosene burning, is practically 
powerless to illuminate, wet roads. The explanation of this is that 
one can only see objects by means of light which is reflected from 
the objects to the observer. Wet surfaces being dark, hence poorly 
reflective, the automobilist finds his lamps help him the least at the 
very time he needs their aid most. - 
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The Original C. E.—Calf Engineer 


By Reginald Belamy Samms 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

3ut still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day, 

By a lone dog that passed that way, 

And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail, o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day o’er hill and giade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men’ wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path ; 

But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The fifst migration of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 
This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again, 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
oiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one, 
And thus a century and a half, 
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They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 
And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this, 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half, 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf; 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about, 

And o’er his crooked journey went, 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 





As an Aid to Matrimony 


OR once the expected has happened and the automobile appears 

in the news of the day as an aider and abettor of elopements. 

One in Maryland whisked a runaway couple out of danger of pur- 

suit and tarried in the dark of the moon till a preacher could be sum- 

moned. When the reverend gentleman reached the scene he straight- 

way mounted the box and said the unifying words as quickly and 
with as few questions asked as a Gretna Green blacksmith. 

So far as can now be ascertained this is the motor vehicle's 
debut in a new role and the happy bridegroom who is responsible 
for the innovation was justified in saying after the ceremony that it 
is “something immense to be married in an automobile.” Perhaps 
the fun is no greater than in the days of chaises and flies; some 
grandfathers have memories of occasions just as “immense.” 

A point of interest in the change of motive power by eloping 
lovers is that this use of the automobile may rid it of some of the 
obloquy attaching to it as a yellow juggernaut. A motor vehicle on 
a mission of love instead of speed-making will win itself friends, 
where it before had only foes. Much of the old excitement of the 
chase must go, however, with the use of mechanical power in elope- 
ments. Formerly there was the danger that the father’s foam- 
flecked steed would overtake the elopers. Now a wise youth medi- 
tating flight with the girl of his heart will take the precaution of 
learning the horse power of the paternal automobile and hire a faster 
one. 














Touring and Road Interests 


ing on a trip into unknown territory, for 
no knowledge will ever come amiss. But it 
is a mistake to expect too much in the way 
of detailed directions, or to neglect the 
useful faculty of finding out most things 
for one’s self en route. The best essential 
is a general view of the route in the mem- 
ory; and from this as a basis, all things will 
come to the resourceful and the persever- 
ing. Lacking in these qualifications, one 
needs a chauffeur who knows the way and 
will not trouble his employer except’ at 
mealtimes. Few, however, care for this 
sort of thing, preferring to be owner, 
chauffeur and guide in one. It is the better, safer, happier way, 
and is what makes automobile touring in America the substantial 
institution it is. 

As a source of information on the road the average native is 
to be depended upon only for strictly local directions, and not al- 
ways for that. Prove what he tells you by another if you can; nor 
be surprised if they are both proven wrong by a third party. When 
opportunity affords, ask the householder or storekeeper rather than 
the man found walking along the road. Travel through a wayback 
country and inquire on the street corner for the way to a place 
twenty miles or so, and the chances are that the party you ask will 
not ,know, or at least that he cannot tell you intelligently. But if 
you have a fair working knowledge of the route yourself, and know, 
even by name, the town which comes next, inquire the way to 
that, and the chances are that you will get it fairly straight. 

There is hope for the native, however, for he is coming to 
know more of his surroundings than he has been accustomed to in 
the past. The spirit of travel and inquiry has come to the rural 
districts of late years, and the change is already under way. The 
trolley has brought a conventional means of transportation within 
reach of the masses, as the railroad train could not do. Now the 
automobile is helping by its powerful impetus to the good roads 


RHE automobile tourist should plan to 
4. ° ° 
| [SS get all the information he can before start- 
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movement, in which even the pedestrian shares. In these many 
ways the natives’ contact with the world is extended; and one result 
is to secure a more respectful attention for the stranger’s inquiry. 
‘The man aboard an automobile is no longer the object of scorn he 
was two or three years ago. Missionary work of a very substantial 
order has been done. 

Needless to say, these things should carry weight with the 
tourist who turns a reporter of road routes for the guidance of other 
automobilists. He should remember that it is not so important to 
go into minute details of forks and turns in the roads as it is to 
give an accurate idea of the places passed through and the distances 
between them. A mental picture of any riding course will form 
out of these elements. Any sort of tourist will pick up the rest all 
the better if left to himself. So touring will become a science rather 
than a series of experiments. 


Associations of Scenery 


The touring automobile is doing a great deal to develop and 
sustain a new popular interest in places and localities. Traveling 
at sweet leisure and where fancy leads, in and about one’s home, is 
one of the tonics and pleasures of life. The opportunity to do this 
has been known to comparatively few in the past; now to many, and 
in time to the multitude who care for that sort of thing. The 
Associations of Scenery come at once into a wider purview. Of 
course, the most common associations are those which grow out of 
the lessons of history. The arid wastes of Egypt have the largest 
meaning to him who reads on their monuments the story of the 
Pharaohs and the Shepherd Kings; of the priests of Iris and Osiris ; 
of all the legendary rulers of the land of Mizraim from Menes to 
the Ptolemies ; and the fields of Marathon, Marston Moor and Water- 
loo have a meaning in the light of their history, which makes the 
scenery about them vocal with the echoes of mighty deeds. And 
none could look upon the scenery of Palestine but in the glow of its 
sacred story. 

Nor is it alone in these events that local scenery acquires its 
special attraction. History is never so dear to us as memory. No 
character in story can so individualize our surroundings as the recol- 
lections of former days of our own in that locality. It is because 
that.strip of low, sandy beach just over the bay, with the vast 
ocean stretching beyond, was in the line of our vision years ago, 











TOURING AND 


that its every glistening atom 
has had a separate story for us 
in our occasional return to 
that neighborhood. What we 
remember out of the past 
rather than what we see in the 
present, puts a halo around the 
resisting homestead. And no 
after-sorrow can wholly shut 
out the light from the place 
where our joys were multiplied 
by being shared ‘That sail 
upon the river, that opening in 
the woods, that roadway under 
the cliffs, that sweep of land- 
scape in its everchanging light 
and shade, that brookside 
walk, that elm-shaded meadow 
—how full is each of these 
with the light of other days! 
Each recalls presences and 
voices which we remember 
with gladness—or sadness. 
There are associated mem- 
ories, also, in the scenery of 
places we have never visited 
before. The likeness of other 
scenery calls up kindred recol- 
lections of these localities. 
These mountains are so much 
like those we used to watch 
under the drifting clouds; that 
is almost the same meadow 
view which stretched away 
from our home window. And 
if nothing else is familiar, the 
sky above us is the same. 
That sunset seems to be the 
very one that our happy party 
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looked at together so long ago. And that full moon, with its 
fleeting silver clouds, carries us back to the summer nights we passed 
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with friends on the highways of long ago. Even the crowded city 
has this much of scenery, with its varied associations. 

The mountains uplift the thought; the sea gives the suggestion 
of immensity. ‘The sky is distant, but the sea is near,” says the 
poet. We can run down to the shore and lay our hands upon its 
waters; and when we do so it seems as if the lines that bind us to 
another life were held in our hands. He who looks at mountain, 
forest, ocean or plain without recognizing these associations, lacks 
something. On the other hand, he who knows and heeds them finds 
comfort in them everywhere. No traveler has equal opportunity 
with the well-equipped touring automobilist to seek out these things. 


Toll-Gates Giving up Charters 

The irrepressible conflict between the toll-gate companies and 
road users at large seems to be bearing fruit in some quarters. The 
stockholders of what is probably the oldest chartered institution of 
its kind in Pennsylvania—the Philadelphia & Lancaster Turnpike 
Road Co.—voted at a recent meeting to petition the Legislature 
for permission to cease its corporate existence. It was promoted in 
1792, and Stephen Girard, the famous Philadelphia merchant and 
capitalist, was one of the early stockholders. A curious fact about 
the company was that each one of its original 1,200 shares was 
represented by a certificate printed on sheepskin. As transfer was 
made from one person to another, record of same was endorsed on 
the back. These old certificates bear the names of many well-known 
Philadelphians of a century ago. 

This dissolution (for surely no such petition is likely to be op- 
posed) is a break in the toll-gate system at an important point; and 
the example is worthy of emulation right in its own section of the 
Keystone State. No matter how strongly intrenched these com- 
panies may be to-day, few believe that any such thing will be carried 
very far into the twentieth century. Most of them are wary of 
going into court on any pretext, no matter how well founded legally 
their side of any controversy may be. It was probably a wise move 
of the Philadelphia-Lancaster Company to put itself beyond any 
further responsibilities of any kind; and as the original stock has 
been returned many times over, no real sense of loss can well be 
felt. 

As an instance of how careful some companies are to avoid 
any legal contest, the writer knows of one locality where nothing 
is charged against a bicycle or an automobile—a considerable pro- 
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portion of the traffic total by the way—though foot passengers and 
every long-known type of conveyance are made to pay, without dis- 
crimination. A motor omnibus, for instance, if it could afford to 
carry passengers through for less than the ordinary toll, might patrol 
a beat to and fro through this gate and collect a lesser fee without 
let or hindrance on the part of the company. That this loss of 
revenue is agreeable, no one believes; it is undoubtedly the result 
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MR. SINGLETUBE SPEAKS AT THE TIRE BANQUET 


of a hesitation to attempt to charge vehicles not specifically named 
in the charter. 

And then, too, the growth of the electric car system and its ex- 
tensions into the country. have caused some modifications in the 
former conceptions of toll. As a usual thing a street car passenger 
rides over a toll road on his single fare, even in cases where the 
foot toll would equal or exceed that fare. It is reasonable to believe 
that some concession—very likely a very favorable one—is made on 
this business, which is a visible sign of meeting the demands for 
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free and open highways as fast as the demand wedge is driven in 
by main force. Toll bridges are quite another matter, being often a 
government work, constructed for the convenience and advantage 
of travel on a large scale, toward the support of which every user 
contributes his share. [ut an open road is an important badge of 
free institutions. The ‘uture will be content with nothing else, and 
the change is rapidly coming. 


Problem of the Headlights 


Night riding by automobilists is gaining in favor, and one 
thing about the new models which forcibly strikes the onlooker in 
the most-used parks after night-fall, is the brilliancy and number 
of headlights on some of the machines. Four lamps on one vehicle 
is n0 uncommon thing any more, and that, too, with the brightest of 
illuminating advices. A searchlight in front is all right to the op- 
erator of a car looking down the road, but the other fellow coming 
trom the opposite direction doesn’t appreciate it that way. A few 
years ago the P. & R. Railway put an arc light lamp on one of its 
locomotives as a headlight, and great results were expected. No 
more wrecks on the Reading due to darkness and inefficiency of the 
oil lamp, for the new illuminant cast a ray that pierced the dark- 
ness a half a mile or so away! Yes, it was all right ‘or the engineer 
in the cab behind, but the rub came with the fellow-engineer speed- 
ing down the other track and looking into its dazzling brilliancy. As 
a matter of fact, he didn’t know whether he was moving along over 
the rails or not, so overpowering was the light in his eyes. 

The analogy can be transferred bodily to the automobile, with 
the exception that the fellow coming from the opposite direction can 
in most cases get out of the way with sufficient warning. But when 
Greek meets Greek, and both operators are in high-powered, high- 
speed machines, with four dazzlers shooting their beams in front 
of the cars—well, there’s likely to be something doing, to say the 
least. The engineer’s chief point of safety—two solid, parallel rails 
and the right of way—does not enter into the automobile situation ; 
and “letting her go on faith” is all the more hazardous. Something 
more may be known of this sort of thing when the returns from the 
iong distance road races of Europe come in, particularly those where 
more or less night riding will be necessary on the part of contestants 
the last to get away. 











What Compression Calls For 
By Preston Howell 


A SSUMING the proper limit of compression to have been de- 
termined by the designer of a motor, it then remains for its 
maker to carry out the details of its manufacture in such a manner 
as will absolutely maintain this degree of compression in actual 
service, with the least possible attention from the user. 
In practice, however, the conditions under which the com- 
bustion engine labors are such that only in rare instances is the 
ideal compression either attained or retained, and so it devolves 














DAS SCHNAUFERL’S IDEA OF THE MOTOR CYCLE SCORCHER 


upon the user to restore compression by grinding of valves and close 
attention to piston rings. 

The area of the combustion chamber .being a fixed condition if 
the piston rings are in the slightest degree defective, thereby permit- 
ting the escape of a portion of the gas, it is evident that the compres- 
sion is immediately affected. If this condition is allowed to continue 
unchecked, it will eventually develop with a close crank chamber a 
back pressure upon the piston. 

The area of the inlet valve is another condition which directly 
influences compression. If the valve area be too small as compared 
to that of the combustion chamber and cylinder, the charge of enter- 
ing gases will be retarded or withdrawn, whereupon the charge will 
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be insufficient to produce the degree of compression called for by the 
designer of the motor. 

In addition to the mere area of the inlet valve, its efficiency de- 
pends greatly on the period during which it remains open at each 
suction stroke, as well as its rapidity of action in opening and closing. 
Many conditions exist in actual use which tend to shorten the period 
of opening, and so reduce the quantity of the charge. 

The necessity for a rapidly opering inlet valve in the smaller 
engines employing high piston speed is not always appreciated as 
it should be. The valve speed factor is a vital one, since the entire 
period of the suction stroke occupies so small an amount of time 
that the most minute loss therein results in a very important varia- 
tion on the amount of gas intake. 

When starting with a cold evlinder the amount of charge drawn 
into the engine will be the full one, so ‘ar at least as the piston and 
the valve will allow. As the cylinder and combustion chamber 
gather heat the incoming gas, immediately it passes the valve, begins 
to expand, which has a tendency to at once close the valve again or 
to force back the following column of gas. 

As more gas is drawn in, this condition becomes more pro- 
nounced, until before the piston has completed the suction stroke 
the equilibrium of the opposing forces is established, and the valve 
closes from the back pressure of the expanding gases, until as the 
cvlinder still growing hotter the percentage of fresh gas which can 
be drawn into it is so small compared to the waste products of com- 
bustion in the evlinder that the charge is no longer explosive and 
quite naturally the engine slows down. 

These facts call direct attention to the importance of having 
accurately fitted valves and pistons if proper compression is to be 
acquired. They also show the advisability of somewhat reducing the 
size of the combustion chamber and of providing for a more complete 
exhaust of all the burned gases by enlarging both valves. 





Unfit for His Job 

“Why did you discharge the editor of your Chauffeur’s Col- 
umn?” the city editor was asked by the old subscriber. 

“He imposed upon us,” was the indignant reply. “Why, we 
never knew until after he had been running the column for six 
months that he had an automobile of his own and actually knew 
how to run it, too. What kind of advice do vou think he could give 
ihe enlightened readers of the Daily Whoop?” 

















European Notes 


By _Alexander F. Sinclair 


a TURBIE hill is on the Nice-Corniche road, the rise begin- 
ning about 2} miles from the starting point, where the road 
begins to surmount the heights. The climb is fairly well graded, 
but several nasty turns occur, and it was at the first of these, a right 
and left turn, that Bauer was killed in 1g00, and Zborowski on the 
recent occasion. The total distance of the course is over Q} miles, 
but La Turbie village, 
the finishing point, is 





somewhat over the apex, 
so that the actual climb 
is just in excess of nine 
miles and the rise being 
nearly 1,800 feet gives 
a gradient of nearly 200 
feet to the mile on the 
average, although some 
parts are a good deal 
steeper. This climb, 
and the kilometer on the 
Promenade des Anglais, 
have been the leading 
events of the Nice week 
for the last six years, 
and the interest in them 
this vear had in no sense 
waned. 

Fifty-seven entries 
were received for the 
first event, including all 


the best makes of ve- BARON ZBOROWSKI’S CAR AFTER THE 
ACCIDENT 














hicles, but for various 
reasons the number dwindled to twenty-seven starters, the 
abstentions including the new Panhards, De Dietrichs and 
Gobren-Brillié cars. Until this year the record was _ held 
by Gabriel, who last year on a Darracq covered the distance 
in 15 minutes 46 seconds. Five of the new 60 horse power 
Mercedes cars were on the spot, and it was anticipated that one 
of them would surely lower the time of the climb. The first to 
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start did so, Mr. Hieronymus taking only 14 minutes 26 seconds, re- 
ducing the record by 1 minute 19} seconds. Mr. Werner, on another 
Mercedes belonging to an American, Mr. Gray Dinsmore, also did 
well, his time being 14 minutes 454 seconds; but the third Mercedes, 
driven by Mr. Degrais, took 16 minutes 562 seconds. Then came 
Zborowski’s turn on the same style of car, and, of course, after the 
accident, the race was abandoned. 

The kilometer and mile races took place nearly a week after the 
hill climb, the intervening days, which were to have been devoted to 
a number of events, most of which were canceled by the Minister 
of the Interior, being given over to the insipid joys of an ap- 
pearance competition, in which Baron de Zuylen, president of the 





TRANSPORTING THE ZBOROWSKI WRECK TO THE TRAIN 


A. C. F., took first place, and a more interesting, it not unduly ex- 
citing consumption competition, 

There was nothing important done in the sprints although Mr. 
JLeon Serpollet bettered his 294 seconds by a fraction of a fifth, re- 
corded by a new automatic timing apparatus, which appears to have 
worked satisfactorily. It chronicles the time to the hundredth part 
of a second. Of course, witih the kilometer record standing at 29 
seconds, Serpollet’s improvement is of no value. A very good per- 
tormance in the mile with a standing start was done by Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth’s 60 horse power Mercedes, the time being 1 minute 
31¢0 seconds. This lops over five seconds off Augiere’s record for 
the distance and conditions, and would seem to indicate that the same 
car would give the flying start record of 46 seconds a fright. 
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MR, EDGE AND HIS CUP DEFENDER 


There is no doubt that Zborowski’s sad death has sounded 
the knell of the Nice meeting. With the road race and both hill 
climbs tabooed (the second was for one kilometer) the only racing 
events left are the mile and kilometer competitions of the Promenade 
des Anglais, and, of course, these are not sufficient to attract either 
competitors or visitors to the Mediterranean health resort. 

In the European automobile circles it is recognized that the pro- 
hibition of La Turbie was inevitable. A course which was perfectly 
safe for the cars of six years ago, is little better than a death trap 
with those of to-day, and it only needed such an event as the recent 
accident to end the contest. The pit; is that a life had to be lost be- 
fore its dangerous character could be recognized. The meeting has 
been referred to in these notes as the Nice “week,” into which every- 
thing of interest is concentrated, although it is referred to in the 
French papers as a “quainzaine,” a fortnight. 

The first of the Gordon-Bennett Trophy defenders has been 
finished by the Napier Company. The new racer, as the cut here- 
with shows, is very much on the same lines as the one which won the 
trophy, but is slightly heavier and more powerful. Ready for the 
road it weighs under 2,000 pounds, and is nominally of only 35 horse 
power, but actually the horse power is probably nearly seventy. The 
company have not, however, gone on the lines of producing an ab- 
normally fast car by means of excessive power, but have endeavored 
to attain that end by means of a minimum of weight—comb‘ned 
curiously enough with increased strength—and by the reduction of 
friction. The latter object has been attained by the introduction, 
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wherever possible, o- either ball or roller bearings, whichever type 


was considered the more suitable to withstand the stress involved. 
The steel and wood frame supports the vertical 4 cylinder motor in 
front under a vertical faced nearly square section bonnet. Cooling is 
by means of a Clarkson tubular radiator, of the form usually asso- 
ciated with the Mercedes car. Ignition is of the usual high tension 
kind from accumulators and coil. It is to be hoped that Mr. Edge 
has made a discovery in British-made coils since last year, as that ar- 
ticle was the béte-noir of his Paris-Vienna journey. From a clutch 
of special design, constructed to obviate end-thrust, the power is 
carried through the change-speed gear to the differential on the 
live rear axle, with a direct drive on the top speed. From seventy- 
five to eighty miles an hour is the speed expected, and all hiills will 
be taken on the top speed. It is probable that some of the racers 
will considerably exceed the Napier’s speed, but considering the 
character of the course, it is doubtful if the greater velocity attain- 
able will be of any value. But to come back to our muttons. The 
wheels are of 34 inches diameter shod with Dunlop tires, each pair 
being 4 feet 64 inches apart, with a wheel base of 7 feet 10 inches. 
Aluminium is used extensively for casting, even the universal joints 
ot the driving shaft being inclosed in oil and dust-proof casing of 
that metal. A forty-gallon petrol tank, carrving the driver's and me- 
chanic’s seats, and a tool box behind it, are the only fittings over the 
frame to the rear of the dash-board. Mr. Edge has now been out on 
the road with the car for a month, and from his experience with it, 
is said to be well pleased with its performances, 





Swiss military authorities intend attaching an automobile 
corps to each division of the army during the coming summer 
maneuvers, whose special duties wil consist in acting as scouts 
and carrying dispatches. Many of the larger Swiss hotels are re- 
placing omnibuses by electric automobiles, and in many districts 
the oid diligences are being similarly replaced, all of which is in 
direct contrast to the treatment accorded automobiles by the Swiss 
authorities only a few vears since, when the restrictions placed upon 
mctor vehicles virtually made their use in Switzerland impossible. 
No one can more quickly discover a money saver or a money-maker 
than the Swiss, and this about face on the part of Switzerland is 
no small compliment to the automobilist’s claims of being both a 
maker and a saver cf money for those who use it. 








Routes to the Jersey Coast Resorts 


Working Outlines of Automobile Tours from New ork, Philadelphia 
and Trenton to Long Branch, _Atlantié City and Lakewood 


HE principal through road-lines of New Jersey either link 
New York and the Metropolitan District generally to Tren- 


ton and Philadelphia, or else they connect these and numerous in- 
termediate points with the popular resorts of the more or less adja- 
cent coast. Inasmuch as the first-named help to make up the trunk 
line highway system between the Hudson river and the South, they 


belong in reality to interstate travel; but the latter are distinctly 
New Jersey's own. They are of particular importance, moreover, 
as serving the ever-increasing tide of travel, three seasons out of 
four, between several large cities in these three States and their 
nearest seaboard. 

The lack of a highway bridge across the Raritan river from 
Perth Amboy to South Amboy, N. J., affects the great majority of 
automobile routes from New York and Newark to the upper Jersey 
coast, of which Long Branch and Asbury Park may be considered 
the twin centers. With a suitable bridge at this point, an easy 
ferry transfer would connect the lower end of Staten [sland with the 
shore line and materially shorten present schedules, as will readily 
be seen from the accompanying map, but this lack, though amount- 
ing to not more than two miles of distance, sends an automobile or 
carriage coming down over Staten Island out of its way at least 24 
miles, from Perth Amboy to New Brunswick and return on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Staten Island is the natural overland way to the Long Branch 
district, but the inconvenient arrangement just referred to has the 
effect of sending a great many cars by the way o° Jersey City, New- 
ark and New Brunswick direct (coinciding as far as New bruns- 
wick with the New York-Philadelphia road system), thence east, 
through a number of towns to the shore. While this condition re- 
mains (which must be for some time to come) these two routes may 
be considered as about equal in time and distance. As such the 
fancy of the traveler and the point from which he starts will usually 
determine his course. Add to these a second Staten Island line, 
via Hudson County Boulevard (reached from Weehawken or Jer- 
sey City), to Bergen Point, ferry to Port Richmond, thence across 
to Perth Amboy and New Brunswick, and the options are in reality 
three instead of two, at the same time inviting a still wider choice 
as one’s acquaintance with the country is increased. 
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ROUTES TO THE JERSEY COAST RESORTS 


New Brunswick the Pivotal Point 

The detail of the New York-Newark-New Brunswick line, re- 
duced to its lowest terms; is as follows: Take the Penna. R. R. 
ferry from West 23d St., Debrosses or Cortlandt Sts., New York, 
to Jersey City. From the ferry house go one block straight ahead 
on Exchange Place to Hudson St., where turn left a single block 
to York St., up York 5 blocks to Henderson St., turn right two 
blocks to the City Hall, and straight out Mercer St. and Glenwood 
Ave. to the Hudson County Boulevard, to Newark Plank Road, to 
Broad St., Newark. Turn left on Broad St. to Clinton Ave., to 
Astor St., which take diagonally left to Frelinghuysen Ave. (New- 
ark Ave.), to Broad St., Elizabeth. Just before coming to the 
railroad crossing in Elizabeth, turn right into Westfield Ave. to 
Cherry St., to Rahway Ave., through Rahway, Iselin, Menlo Park 
and Metuchen straight to New Brunswick, coming into that city 
by the bridge acrozs the Raritan river into Albany St., the prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare. 

The most-used Staten Island line leaves New York from South 
Ferry, landing at St. George, and out the left exit to where the way 
is half blocked by an irregularity of the first cross street. Bend 
right to get around this jog in what should be a straight road, then 
ahead a single block to Hyatt St., where turn left. This will be 
Central Ave., leading to Tompkinsville, where turn right again, a 
single blocx (Arietta St.), then left (Griffin St.), direct to Bay St., 
or the Shore Road. Follow this through Stapleton and toward 
Clifton. But just before Clifton, turn right onto a splendid mac- 
adam road—Vanderbilt Ave.—direct to Grant City and New Dorp, 
where the Amboy Road leads direct to Tottenville, and ferrv to 
Perth Ambov. 

The optional Staten Island route, already referred to, begins 
at any point on the Hudson County Boulevard, across fron New 
York on the Jersey side, and reached best from Weehawken or Jer- 
sey City, following the boulevard to Bergen Point and taking the 
ferry to Port Richmond. From thence it is the Richmond Road 
and the Amboy Road to Tottenville and the same Perth Ambov 
ferry as noted in the preceding paragraph. 

Running into Tottenville, it should always be remembered that 
the Amboy Road itself comes to an inglorious end at a private 
dock; and though a stranger, unless forewarned, would naturally 
keep it through the town,.it is necessary to turn right into Bentley 
St. to the ferry. Otherwise one must come back, which may mean 
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a wait of a half-hour or hour for 

the return trip of the very boat 

which one has very likely missed 

in miscalculating his way on the } 
last part of the run. The ferry 
itself is all right, except that it is 
sometimes difficult at low tide for 
large cars. 

Leaving the ferry 
house at Perth Am- 
boy, keep _ straight 
ahead to the first right 
fork, where turn into mane.enill 
New Brunswick Ave., 

a straight, macadam- 
ized road to Metuch- 
en. The way to New 
Brunswick continues 
straight ahead except 
that it shortly turns 
left to cross the Le- 
high Valley’s Perth 
Amboy branch by an 
overhead bridge, and 
then straightens out 
again to the right to 
gain its original di- “ 

rection. 

The distances from New York to New Brunswick are, via 
Newark direct, 30 miles; via St. George, New Dorp and Perth 
Amboy, 32 miles, and via Port Richmond, Richmond Road and 
Perth Amboy, from 28 to 33 miles, depending upon the point at 
which the Hudson County Boulevard is taken. From this it will 
be seen that the Newark line is about as short as any that can be 
taken to New Brunswick; and so it will continue to compete with 
the Staten Island lines, until it becomes possible to cut out New 
srunswick entirely and to cross the Raritan, as bicycles do, from 
Perth Amboy to South Amboy, en route to Matawan and Long 
Branch. 
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When ready to leave New Brunswick, keep Albany St. (upon 
which one enters the city) to George St., where turn left and keep 
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same until it brings you into the Old Bridge turnpike: thence to 
Matawan, crossing the N. Y. & Long Branch tracks just above the 
Matawan depot, and taking the main street via Keyport and Middle- 
town to Red Bank. The road is far from straight, but it is fairly 
well defined, and just before coming to Red Bank it crosses the 
Navesing river, and shortly afterward passes under the railroad 
tracks. This quaint little town, where horse-drawn stages still meet 
passenger trains, though within 30 miles, air-line, of New York 
City Hall, is a hub of local routes, and offers three short runs to 
Long Branch alone, one via the Rumsen Road and Seabright, an- 
other via Little Silver, the short, inland way, and the third via 
Eatontown. An inquiry made on the spot will show these three 
roads to good effect. It is an interesting section, all included within 
a radius of 10 miles from Red Bank; so one can drive to Long 
Branch one way and back another way inside of an hour. From 
Long Branch a fairly straight road along the ocean front opens 
up a pleasant way of visiting Hollywood, Elberon, Asbury Park, 
Sea Girt and Point Pleasant. Long Branch is 30 miles from New 
Brunswick by this route, and 60 miles from New York. 

As far as Old Bridge this route is also the one to Lakewood. 
En route to Lakewood, turn right from the Long Branch line at 
Old Bridge, to Spotswood, where turn left to Jamesburg, Lower 
Jamesburg and Englishtown, straight to Freehold: here turn right 
on South St. to Turkey, straight to Farmingdale, where follow 
Main St. to Squankum and Lakewood, the latter 42 miles from New 
Brunswick and 72 miles from New York. The last 8 miles from 
Farmingdale to Lakewood has only slight grades, and is usually 
in excellent riding condition. There is no danger of going wrong 
on this portion, either, as it is the main thoroughfare, with no other 
way to take. Lakewood is in the famous pine region of Central 
New Jersey, and the palatial country home of Mr. George J. Gould 
is only a short ride from the town. 


In and Out of Trenton 
Trenton is a veritable hub of both through and local routes, 
being on the main line between New York and Philadelphia, as 
well as a possible gateway to almost any of the coast resorts. An 
automobile tour from Philadelphia to Lakewood would very likely 
be scheduled via Trenton. The best road line to the north coast 
leaves the Jersey capital via Greenwood Ave. (northbound) to Ed- 
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inburg, Windsor and Hightstown (lower Cranbury turnpike), 
thence from Hightstown across Manalapan and Freehold, where it 
joins the New Brunswick-Lakewood line, continuing either Farm- 
ingdale to Lakewood, or else to Sea Girt and Manasquan. A short 
separate line also connects Lakewood with Point Pleasant and 
nearby points directly east on the coast. 

If, on the other hand, one bound from some point north of 
Trenton to Atlantic City, should make up his mind to keep the 
lower side of the Delaware River from Trenton to Camden, avoiding 
Philadelphia and its ferry altogether, it could be done easily and 
pleasantly. In that case, take Greenwood Ave. (southbound now, ) 
down past the Penna. R. R. station, and keep same until it comes to 
an end at the intersection of South Broad St. Here turn left and 
follow South Broad St. until it passes the great Roebling works. 
After a few blocks of bad going the road improves to White Horse, 
where a right turn is made, and a straight road taken into Main 
St., Bordentown. Here two options to Camden present themselves, 
the older and somewhat shorter way being via Burlington and 
other Delaware River points to Camden, and the newer and lately 
the more popular one among automobile tourists, straight through 
Bordentown, and via Columbus to Mt. Holly, thence direct to 
Moorestown and Camden, entering on Market St.: asphalted all the 
way to the Penna. R. R. ferry. 

One bound simply for Philadelphia by this route would cross 
this ferry, landing at the foot of Market St.: but one going 
direct to Atlantic City without a stop should turn left one block at 
almost any downtown point, from Market St. to Federal St., which, 
as will be seen later, is the first link in the Atlantic City run. A 
good downtown place to make this transfer of one block between 
two parallel streets is on Third St.—three blocks from the ferry— 
where an asphalt surface makes the easiest possible connection. 
Distance from Trenton to Camden this way, 36 miles. Reverse this 
section to Trenton, and connect it with the Trenton-Lakewood line, 
and you have the Philadelphia-Lakewood line. 

This by no means exhausts the number of routes to the in- 
terior and coast resorts between New Brunswick and Philadelphia; 
but it is a bird’s-eve view of the principal ones, and there is le‘t only 
space enough for a short consideration of the Camden-Atlantic City 


run, the straightest and most-used of all roads in that section of 
country. 
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The Best Way to the Sea 

Atlantic City long since earned the right to the pet name of 
“Philadelphia-by-the-Sea.” En route to it by automobile, and using 
the Philadelphia public buildings as a starting point, take Market 
St. some thirteen squares (always “squares” hereabouts,) to the 
Penna. R. R. ferry, landing at the railroad station, Camden. The 
exit on the Camden side is in the form of a large V-shaped open- 
ing, with a well-kept exit to both Market and Federal Sts. If 
bound directly to the seashore, take Federal St. (asphalt) about 5 
minutes ride to Haddon Ave., where turn right and cross the Penna. 
Railroad tracks just east of Haddon Ave. station, and:about a mile 
farther on enter White Horse pike, otherwise called the Berlin pike, 
by a bend to the right. The way to Atlantic City is now found 
once and for all, and thereafter easily followed, through Kirkwood 
and Berlin to Hammonton and Egg Harbor. Not long after Cam- 
den is left, the open country begins, and there are no large places— 
nor many small ones—while the country is even and of itself not 
very interesting. 

On the other hand, it is a natural speeding course; 
the road smooth as a floor, in the main direct, and _ little 
or nothing to prevent letting the speed out. In fact, that 
is considered the right and proper thing to do, and with 
good care it can be done with tolerable safety. Everything 
on wheels—with the single exception of the farmer’s wagon— 
moves fast, the idea being apparently to get either to Phila- 
delphia or to Atlantic City with as little delay as possible. Some 
of the express trains run from standstill in Camden to standstill in 
Atlantic City, or vice versa, some 58 miles in 50 minutes, the fastest 
regular short distance trains in the world. More or less all the way, 
and particularly on the last half, the tracks of both the Reading and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads are alongside the highway, road and 
rails alike, seeking the shorter distance between the Quaker City 
and the sea. 

The road is well defined from Egg Harbor to Absecon, and to 
Pleasantville, where a straightest of bee-lines appear to lead across 
the meadows to Atlantic City, albeit it makes another curve or two 
before coming to its end. It enters Atlantic City between Georgia 
and Florida Aves., and thence by either to Atlantic Ave, which 
leads down to the beach past the Reading and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road depots, the principal garages and other accommodations of the 
city, while solid squares of hotels are scen on either side for more 
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than a mile. There will be no difficulty in recognizing the road all 
the way from Camden, it being very straight, and in most cases 
showing by its size and condition, as compared with branch lines, 
which is the main road. The grades are practically nothing, and 
the 60 miles of road are frequently covered in from two to two-and- 
a-half hours. 

The way of leaving Camden, given herewith, is with the suppo- 
sition that one will take the Penna. R. R. ferry from Market St., 
Philadelphia, or else that he will come in from Trenton, on the east 
side of the Delaware River, and be ready to continue his trip to 
Atlantic City without a break. But if he chooses to come over by 
the Reading ferry, from the foot of Chestnut St., Philadelphia, or 
if he happens to be starting from some part of Camden nearer the 
Reading line than the Pennsylvania, he has only to strike for 
Kaighn’s Ave. (direct from the Reading ferry), and follow 
sand and gravel really do not admit of a hard, permanent roadbed. 

It is well to remember that there are no good accommodations 
—scarcely anything tolerable, in fact—between the two termini of 
this run; so the trip should be calculated as one piece of riding. 
It is an inconvenient stretch, too, for a breakdown or a shortage of 
gasoline, though gasoline can be purchased at some of the towns 
along the way. 

At certain times of the year, the last five miles from Pleasant- 
ville to Atlantic City, are in bad condition, owing to the amount of 
water that is blown back over this section of country during heavy 
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storms along the coast. At other times, however, it is in moderately 
good shape, considering that it is so near the water, and that the 
sand and gravel do not readily admit of a hard, permanent roadbed. 

The accompanying map simply outlines a route to Cape May, 
via Glassboro, Vineland and Millville, which is a practicable one, 
and has been tzken by some automobiles.. It is a much longer 
course, however, than the one to Atlantic City, nor is it apt to be- 
come so popular. In time, however, it will grow in favor and 
possibly become a part of the route to lower Delaware crossing the 
Delaware River at some point at or near Bayside, diagonally across 
from Dover. 





Bacchus the Adam of Automobiling 
By Professor James Skelton- Tully 
© Nkeneeaagan sources of information place the appearance of 
the first automobile at the time when Bacchus was a figure 
of importance in the world. 

It was a self-moving shrine dedicated to the God of wine and 
the invention of Heron of Alexandria. 

It was supposed to contain within itself the power of locomotion 
and was regarded as a wonderful combination of earthly and un- 
earthly power. 

The automobile of Bacchus—it was not called automobile by 
the Egyptians—was mounted upon two supporting and two driv- 
ing wheels. 

On the axle of the driving wheels was a drum, about which 
was wound a rope which passed upward through the space on one 
side of the shrine over pulleys and was fastened to the ring of a 
ponderous lead weight, which rested upon a quantity of fine dry 
sand. 

The escape of this sand through a small hole in_ the 
middle of the floor of the compartment containing it allowed the 
lead weight gradually to descend, and by pulling upon the cord 
caused the shrine to move slowly forward in a straight line. 

Officials of the patent office overlooked the device of Heron 
when they granted patents on machines, notwithstanding that pre- 
viously Thomas Eubank, commissioner of patents in 1850, illus- 
trated and described Heron’s invention. 

The mechanism of the latter is almost identical with that in 
the modern device and simply serves as another proof of the say- 
ing, “There is nothing new under the sun.” 
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The Space Fillers’ Drezm 


NCE again that hardy annual, ‘the $500,000 Long Island au- 
tomobile speedway,” has reappeared in print, and speeds on 
its way throughout the length and breadth of the land. As the space 
writer has pictured this myth of the motor movement, the completed 
affair is to be a privately owned broad smooth highway fifty or more 
iniles long where “Red. Rattlers” may race with “White Ghosts” to 
their owners’ heart’s content. It will also give pedestrians along 
parkways and country roads elsewhere a welcome immunity from 
loss of life or limb and even from apprehension thereof. 

What the cycle path once was to wheelmen when it was new 
this alleged speedway would be for a while to the ultra scorching 
brigade. But what are tame trout in private ponds to the true angler ? 
What was the cycle path to the restless wheelman after its novelty 
had worn off? 
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There would not be a single risk from one end of this alleged 
“speedway to the other. There would be no boys playing marbles 
there, no thoughtless ladies stepping from behind trolley cars, no 
timid pedestrians, no natural hazards of any kind—not even the slip- 
pery asphalt or fool teams with incompetent drivers. 

Running an automobile, cither fast or slow, over such a specially 
built, prepared and protected road as the ingenious space fillers have 
evolved from their inner consciousnesses would be so deadly dull 
that unless a few artificial stimulants were interposed—an imitation 
Long Island Waterbury watcher, or a local ruralite trying to drive 
a half dead horse so as to have him injured and expensively paid 
for by the automobilist—we are confident such a road, were it built, 





would have no attractions for the aspiring speedster, a gentleman 
who by the bye never was numerically conspicuous in automobiling. 
No, we all know the original of the newspaper road-terror, the Frank- 
enstein of gasolene, the man who weeps when he cannot get his 
name in the papers as a breaker of bones, records, laws, limbs, or- 
dinances, the ten commandments and other things of a similar kind. 
Was there really such a man he would be one of those center-of-the- 
stage individuals who would not seek the seclusion of any quiet or 
private road. 

Considering the dream from what point we may, it is still a 
dream and one which never had any foundation either in fact or 
common sense, and never will have. 





Importance of Details 


UMAN nature is pretty much the same everywhere. It mat- 

ters little whether a man owns a horse, a yacht or an auto- 

mobile; once he becomes imbued with the spirit of emulation he 
leaves nothing untried to attain a place in the front rank. 

When competition is keen—and it usually is—but little is re- 
quired to turn the scale for or against. Each contestant is on the 
lookout for aids to success. These may be of a character so trivial 
as to cause a smile, yet too much importance cannot be attached to 
them by the anxious principal. He knows—or thinks he knows— 
that immense results may be obtained by making this or that or the 
other change; and he straightway makes it. 

With the automobilist so trifling a thing as the angle of a steer- 
ing post may be fraught with momentous consequences. A success- 
ful vehicle may be shod with a certain type of tire, and it outspeeds 
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a competitor; straightway it is assumed that it is the tire and not 
any of a dozen other features which is responsible for that success, 
and no time must be lost in procuring similar tires. The substitu- 
tion may or may not bring about the desired result, but should it 
tail the experimenter is not cast down. Not he; simply changing his 
point of view, he concludes that his object will be obtained in some 
other way, and makes his arrangements to correspond to the altered 
circumstances. 

The value of detail from the viewpoint of the buyer is not al- 
ways appreciated by the manufacturer who is inclined to base his 
calculations upon general results, and in consequence te slight the 
little things which in the end go so far to make or mar a vehicle in 
the eyes of the very class who are best able to pay for anything they 
may want in it. Details are not everything, nor will they ever be so, 
but they are and will always be the turning points upon which will 
revolve the question of a vehicle’s popularity and its maker’s con- 
sequent prosperity. 





Use No Rainbow Paint 


[* the making and the selling of automobiles the pursuance of an 

absolutely candid policy is dictated by common sense and good 
business policy ; and, it is a pleasure to add, no other class of manu- 
facture can better afford to pursue such a policy. 

To fool the public, to paint the automobile as a method of 
transport already perfected, so simple that anyone can handle and 
care for it, or so reliable that it will never give trouble nor call for 
repairs, is to perform the worst possible service for the vehicle. It 
is the one thing which more than any other will most surely recoil 
on its authors and overwhelm them. 

The courageous plan is the only advisable one to consistently 
follow if any thought at all is given to the future. 

There are concerns in every line of business, not even except- 
ing automobile manufacturing, that depend for their existence upon 
entrapping a new lot of victims each year. The old customers are 
eliminated by the mere fact of their having been customers; one 
trial of the wares is enough to cause buvers to remember until the 
last trump blows both their makers and their worthlessness. 

The man who is led into buying an automobile through the 
belief inculcated in him by its seller that he has only to press a 
button or push a lever to fly wherever he wills and when has a sad 
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awakening in store for himself; when this eventually happens, as 
happen it must, the day of reckoning for the maker or seller of the 
vehicle is very close at hand. When it comes it affords little pleasure 
to either partv. 

One of the most successful men in the business explaining his 
methods of dealing with customers, said: “Whenever I get a man 
almost to the purchasing point I take particular care to say to him 
something like this: ‘You’re buying some trouble; but you are also 
buying pleasure in double or triple quantities. Upon you depends 
whether you will get all of the pleasure that is coming to you, as 
well as whether your supply of trouble will be in excess of what it 
rightfully should be. If you do your part the first named result will 
surely follow; if not, then it will with equal certainty be the last 
named.” 

The majority of buyers wouid welcome such well meant and 
truthful warnings as these. Few desirable things in this world are 
procured without trouble and a knowledge of automobiling is not 
one of the few. The man who will not give a little time to learning 
the management and care of an automobile has no reason to think 
that his future use of the vehicle is going to be one long dream of 
delight. 

The fact of the whole matter is the really desirable class of 
buyers do not look at the ownership of an automobile in any such 
foolish fashion. They are willing to serve an apprenticeship in the 
beginning, or, if they are not, a very short experience completely con- 
vinces them that in automobiling ignorance is neither blissful nor 
profitable. Were there not enough of the intelligent class of pur- 
chasers and hence the patronage of the butterfly class of buyers was 
a necessity to prevent an overstocking of the market, then maybe 
the problem would be different from what it now is. But such is 
very far at present from being what would be a most unfortunate 
condition of affairs, and therefore, only a small amount of mission- 
ary work and absolute candor is all that is reqiured to convert the un- 
enlightened or the indifferent ones into desirable customers. 





The income of a bequest of $400,000 recently made to the 
French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, amount- 
ing to about $4,000, is to be used solely to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of motored ambulances for the trans- 
portation of sick and injured horses. 








N and around Ormond there is a feature that will commend it- 
self to all lovers of the feathery.tribe and animals. It has 
been the aim of Henry M. Flagler and the managers of the Hotel 
Ormond to prevent shooting and hunting in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the place, though good hunting for large game is easily 
found a few miles away. When you awaken in the morning your 
ear is charmed with the melodious song and paeans of joy put forth 


by hundreds of 
aged heralds of 
seem to be en- 
reward _ their 
ure, man, for 
of the most 
the command- 
shalt not kill.” 
the crow, the 
mocking bird, 
the wren, can 





bright-p | u m- 
the morn, who 
deavoring to 
fellow _creat- 
his obeying one 
noteworthy of 
ments: “Thou 
The “caw” of 
whistle of the 
the chirp of 
all be detected 
chorus that 





amid the grand 
swells up from the river bank, from the palm and from the orange 
tree, until it fills the hotel rooms with a flood of melody, to my ear 
far grander than any opera can ever produce. 

Early one morning, not being able to stand the entrancing 
sound, and being unable to see the singers, I wandered into the 
woods and sought to become acquainted with the singers. The red- 
headed woodpecker danced around the tall trunk of a pine tree and 
played hide-and-seek as he industriously plied his drill-like bill in 
search of his morning meal. A wise old crow said “caw!” as he 
solemnly looked down upon me from the heights, and later he joined 
a procession of his fellows as they flew northward, in what I im- 
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agine was a pilgrimage after their breakfasts. A little colony of 
quail followed their leader across the path, and a mocking bird _ in- 
dustriously caroled and called to his mate as he sat on a branch a 
few feet away from me. 

A stroll through the orange grove and a talk to the man who 
attends to the rose garden, completed my very profitable early morn- 
ing constitutional. Ormond is the place for the painter, for the 
poet and for those who love nature in her most natural setting. Yet 
barely half a mile away you hear the muffled roar of Old Neptune’s 
artillery, as the waves break upon the beach. Two miles inland and 
you enter a dense primeval forest. The driveway being the only 
thing which tells you that man has been there. 

Some twenty years ago, John Anderson, dressed in a red camp- 
ing shirt and overalls, with a battered hat, stood at the entrance of 
a palmetto-thatched cabin on the banks of the Halifax river. Two 
or three other men were with him, and they were the pioneers. On 
the very spot where that cabin once stood is now the million-dollar 
plant known as the Hotel Ormond. Anderson and Price erected the 
first hotel and later sold it to Florida’s creator, Henry M. Flagler, 
when he poured his money into the place and Arcadia resulted. 

While the pioneer was standing at his cabin door one morn- 
ing, a man walked up to him and asked, “Is your name Anderson?” 
and on being assured that it was, he said, “My name is Ormond, 
son of the man who discovered and named this place.” Two of 
the treasures among the Anderson collection in Mr. Anderson’s 
private office, are the pictures of the original Ormond and of the 
palmetto-thatched hut, a reminder of the early days when Mr. An- 
derson earned his bread by the sweat of his brow and probably did 
not have as many worries as are now his lot, since he took to cater- 
ing daily to the wishes and comforts of several hundred guests. 

In a previous issue I referred to the advisability of individual 
effort in the selling of automobiles as in all other things. Now 
I believe that it requires more individual effort to sell a particular 
make of automobile than it does to sell many other things. I visited 
the bargain counter place the other day in order to see the much- 
touted automobile exhibit there, and to find out if possible how sales 
were being made. 

It was 3.30in the afternoon when my visit occurred and this was 
naturally the time when there should have been something doing. I 
found the one lone man who is in charge of the entire floor, the ninth 
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of the vast building, seated comfortably in an electric machine,and his 
very luxurious position showed me that there was no great auto- 
mobile demand, so far as he was concerned. In reply to the question 
as to how the Oldsmobile was selling, I thought I would pick out 
an easy one, he said: “They are selling finely. We could sell two car 
loads if we could get them,” but judging from the empty condition 
of the Oldsmobile store a little higher up town, there is no doubt but 
what Ray Owen would have the first call on those two car loads long 
before they would ever reach Dacy’s. There was not a representa- 
tive display of machines, and with the exception of two or three 
niakes that are fairly well-known, the automobile i::anufacturers as 
a class do not seem to have taken kindly to the Dacy idea. Several 
of the manufacturers who are exhibiting there are considering the 
advisability of opening up stores for themselves or of going in with 
other concerns in order to make some sales and get their share of 
New York’s business. I am positive an establishment like Dacy’s 
is not the right place to sell automobiles, as the class of people who 
buy motor carriages do not call at dry goods stores for them. 


Too much credit cannot be given the Olds people for the bene- 
ficial influence thay have had upon the entire trade and pastime of 
automobiling through hav- 
ing from the very first 
kept the public supplied 
with a popular-priced, sat- 
isfactory performing mo- 
tor vehicle. The little De- 
troit wonder has made 
friends everywhere, and 
has therefore aided the 
entire automobile industry tc no small degree, while unfortunately, 
some of its imitations have had just a reverse influence. 

If a purchaser ever wants to sell an Oldsmobile, it is not be- 
cause he is dissatisfied with it, nor yet because it has not done all 
that its makers said it would do. Then when it is sold it goes on 
aiding the cause, not damaging it as is often the case with some 
second-hand machines, which were, in fact, never first-hand ones. If 
a man sells an Oldsmobile of the runabout type, it is generally be- 
cause he has a larger car in view, and has graduated successfully 
from the Olds school. 
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It is ever a pleasure to praise a worthy man. In this issue the 
pleasure is mine to congratulate two worthy men who have fairly 
earned their laurels in the automobile commercial world. I refer 
to George H. Day and Lewis D. Parker, presidents respectively of 
the Electric Vehicle Co. and the Hartford Rubber Works, two big 
New England concerns’ which are within a stone’s throw of each 
other in the city of Hartford. 

First I would refer to the senior of the pair, that well-tried man 
and a gentleman to boot, George H. Day. For several moons he 
struggled against adverse fate and apparent 
destiny until it looked as if nothing but 
failure would be written on the pages of 
history when the story of the Electric Ve- 
hicle Co. came to be recorded. A former 
partner of mine called me up on the tele- 
phone many times and inquired as to my 
opinion and belief in the future of the Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co. My reply was always: 
“Rely upon George H. Day, he will not 
fail.” This former partner was H. L. 
Saltonstall, and he held a good deal of the 
stock of the Electric Vehicle Co., and my belief in George H. Day 
caused him to hold onto that stock until to-day, and now he is shak- 
ing hands with himself that he held onto it. Of course, I did not 
know anything about the Electric Vehicle Co.’s affairs, but I did 
know something about George H. Day, and because of that knowl- 
edge, I had an abiding fate that sunshine and prosperity would 
some day illume the prospects of the Electrical Vehicle Co. In the 
first place, | knew that Mr. Day was thoroughly honorable, and I 
was sure he had the patience and the perseverence which in this 
world never fails to win out when it is coupled with courtesy. To 
me all this was a chart which any commercial mariner would feel 





safe with, since it showed that it was only a matter of time when 
George H. Day absolutely had to be on top, and I rejoice to-day that 
he has landed there and is firmly and completely in possession of 
what is due him. 

In the March issue I mentioned the fact that George H. Day 
could have been elected president of the American Automobile 
Mfgrs. Assn., and noted that his declining to run for the office and 
the reasons therefore would be apparent before long. The reason 
is plainly set forth in the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
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which removes the last doubt about the Selden patents being basic 
ones, and these patents belong to the Electric Vehicle Co., of which 
George H. Day is president. This is the chief reason why Mr. Day 
did not feel he could not accept the office which he could have had 
if he had only said the word. 

As to the Selden patent itself, I believe it will be one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred upon the automobile business, since 
it will keep out the riffraff who would soon destroy any industry 
no matter how promising. Henceforth no one can enter the auto- 
mobile business without the consent of the company controlling the 
Selden patents, over which is George H. Day. In the vista 
of the far future, I can see George H. Day spending his latter years 
on some charming country place in Connecticut, there enjoying 
the fruits of a strenuous, well-spent business life from the relin- 
quishment of which he will be followed by the love and good wishes 
of many thousands. 


At the annua! meeting of the Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., which 
concern controls the great tire-making companies, the Hartford, the 
G. & J. and the Morgan & 
Wright concerns, it was re- 
ported that the company was 
on an excellent footing, in 
fact that it never was in such 
excellent condition. The net 
earnings for the year 1902 
were $2,250,945, and the sur- 
plus after interest, charges, maintenance, etc., $1.249,749. Here is 





where credit is due a second Hartford man, Lewis D. Parker, who 
has had charge of the manufacturing end of the business, and who 
has been president in the past of the Hartford Rubber Works. 

Mr. Parker is still a young man, though he has made himself a 
name and a fame which many an older man than he might weil 
envy. Since Mr. Parker has brought to bear upon the business an 
energy and judgment that is to be praised, while it is studied by 
those who would succeed in the battle of commercial life. Like a 
general commanding an army he mapped out his campaigns and 
placed his divisional commanders at their posts; then having their 
loyalty and enthusiastic support, he has won victory after victory. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Parker has been retained as 
the head of the manufacturing and selling part of the company. 
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Mr. Parker is ably supported by Burton Parker and by still another 
brother, thus making a trio of successful men all engaged in ad- 
vancing the interests of one company. Of the Hartford, Dunlop, 
G. & J. and Morgan & Wright tires there is little can be said which 
has not already been said, since their fame, like that of Bunker Hill, 
which Daniel Webster said needed no encomium, is secure. 


In the recent Trenton legislative hold-up, the Automobile 
Club of America runs the only club in the public eye, and none 
other seemed to cut any figure when the anti- 
automobile measure was up for discussion, It 
seems a pity that the New Jersey Automobile 
Club should be overshadowed in its own State 
by a New York club. An effort should be 
made to make this club something besides a 
name. New Jersey needs a thoroughly alive 
organization, and I cannot understand why it 
is without one. 





The writer is one of those people who did not enthuse over 
the friction drive idea when it first appeared, but some recent experi- 
ence I have had with a vehicle of this kind made by the Union Auto- 
mobile Co. of Union City, Ind., has caused me to believe that in 
the friction drive we have a good thing. The Lamberts, who are he- 
hind this new vehicle, are widely known through being the makers 
of the well known Lambert gas engine. These people started build- 
ing experimental automobiles three vears ago, but it was not until 
this year that they felt certain they had something which would 
not damage their reputation as manufacturers. To arrive at this, they 
had paid the freight in an experimental way and had not asked their 
customers to do so, a thing which the buyers of automobiles should 
appreciate. A reputation well earned is a thing to treasure; so it was 
that the Lambert people could not afford to risk their high repute 
by coming before the public with an imperfect automobile. To be cer- 
tain that they would not do this they used up much money and ma- 
terial to produce what they knew would be a satisfactory automo- 
bile. And this is why we now see the “Union” with its 8 horse power, 
2 cylinder, 4 cycle balance type motor, its friction drive and other 
good things may be classed as Lambertonian in their excellence. 
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Mr. Lambert himself told me that the first friction driver his 
company built was not a success, solely because he did not have the 
surface plate on the fly wheel sufficiently hard enough to with- 
stand the pressure that the contact wheel brought to bear upon it. 
Neither were subsequent wheels perfect, but by constant experiment- 
ing finally a new composition was found which applied to both fric- 
tional surfaces produced the required hardness and adhesiveness. 
My previous line of reasoning was that the friction drive while it 
might be all well enough for good roads, would be found sadly want- 
ing where a heavy pull was required. This theory was knocked into 
a cocked hat after I had ridden over some of the vilest roads that 
it has ever been my misfortune to tackle anywhere. The 
roads were right in Union City and surrounding it, and covering 
them everywhere was a foot of mud of the nasty, sticky, porous- 
piaster sort. The way that friction driven “Union” pulled through 
this was a wonder to behold, and that is why I am now a convert 
to friction drive, especially if the rest of the machine, including the 
motor, is made as good as the “Union.” As to the motor, the long 
experience of the Lamberts in that direction has been fully utilized 
in their automobile, therefore, it is not to be wondered at that the 
motor in the Union is 3 good one and practically noiseless. 


We are not hearing much about that Fournier-Winton series 
of matches, and there is, I believe, no certainty that they will ever 


——a\ take place after all. It is 









ea said, where the knowing ones 7 
4- aggregate, that the first race AS 
which is to take place in New } Ki 
York, may be adversely af- A 
fected by the result of the 
meeting of the pair in the in- 4) 
ternational cup races in Ire- ~~ 

: ———, 

~= land. It would not surprise | 

ae me to see Fournier “stand 

down” in the Irish race in order for him to secure what he probably 
thinks is “easy money” in the proposed Winton races. Henri may 
get fooled, at that; but it is known that he considers any American 
matches he can make very much in the light of “cinches.” T am 
still of the opinion that matching Winton the amateur against [our- 
nier the professional was a serious mistake. 
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The man or firm that invents something to eliminate the vibra- 
tion of an automobile is doing a good thing, since there is no ques- 
tion that even with the pneumatic tire and all sorts of springs there 
vet remains much to be desired in the way of jar elimination. The 
Mechanical Fabric Company, of Providence, R. I., are going at this 
in the right way with their perfection air cushions for the seat and 
backs of automobiles. These seats and backs give the driver of, or 
rider in, an automobile an entirely new idea of comfort, the differ- 
ence being quite as great as it would be between his riding in a con- 
veyance equipped with iron tires and one shod with pneumatic ones. 
Those who have used Perfection cushions are loud in their praise 
and say that they would not think of again being without them. 
Seems to me that it would not take any thoughts on my part for me 
to decide that I wanted these vibration vanishers on any vehicle 
I owned, no matter whether it was an automobile or a horse-drawn 
one. 





The Association of German Automobile Manufacturers are 
seemingly of the same opinion as their American manufacturing 
brothers in regard to shows, since 
they have had too much show also. 
Whereupon they resolved unani- 
mously not to participate at pro- 
posed shows in three places in Ger- 
many, declaring that one or at most 
two shows in a year were amply 
sufficient. Recently several Ameri- 
can manufacturers spoke rather 
severely to me in regard to national 
shows in this country, and judging 
from what they said, they, too, only want one show. Mr. Elwood 
Haynes, of the Haynes-Apperson Co., said to me: “I believe that 
one show is ample and that it should be held in New York, though 
it might alternate between the East and the West, so as to be per- 
fectly fair to both sections of the country. We lose much valuable 
time in attending two shows and they are, therefore, a financial 
<letriment to us. Shows give the untried, and ofttimes irresponsible 
manufacturer an opportunity for competition in price, etc., and this 
is a bad thing for the business.” 








The handsome cup, which was to have been presented to that 
popular club-man and good fellow, Harlan W. Whipple, is not as 
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yet in the latter’s possession, because the man who collected the 
money to pay for it, had not, up to a few days ago, found time 
to do so, because I saw the cup in the possession of Mr. Wheaton, 
who seemed loath to let it go until some one stepped up to the 
captain’s office and settled. This reminds me that around Newark 
they are saying that some of the cups won at Eagle Rock on last 
Decoration Day are not yet paid for. All this seems, to put it 
mildly, very queer, because THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, as well 
as others, contributed cash toward paying for both the Whipple and 
the hill-climbing cups. It would, perhaps, be just as well in the 
future, that the financial end of such affairs be trusted only to those 
known to have a steady grip on the steering wheels of their finan- 
cial management. 


Score one for the Moyea which won its blue ribbon in gallant 
style on the first run of the season, conducted by the Automobile 
Club of America. The run 
was a_soul-trier for the 
driver, Henry C. Cryder, 
as well as the severest sort 
of test for the machine. 
Apparently the Moyea was 
the only vehicle capable of 
going through from New 
York to Lakewood in the 
face of a varied assortment 
of about the worst the weather man had in his shop. This sort of 
road work will do more to boost a new machine into popularity than 
all the talk that can be given it on the side ever would. 





A man by the name of McAdam has received a good deal of 
credit because he built the first road, which was made of small broken 
rock filled in with other cementing material, forming what is to-day 
known as a macadamized surface. I think McAdam has received 
too much praise because the Romans built as good roads or better 
than his a thousand years ahead of him. The Romans were such 
excellent road builders that their handiwork in this direction can still 
be seen throughout England and Wales where there are good roads 
which were built by the Romans during their invasion of the British 
Isles. Twenty years ago or more I rode a bicycle over some very 
excellent roads which were built in Wales by the Romans. I dis- 
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tinctly recall a piece of Roman road at a place called Caerleon, near 
Newport, Monmouthshire, which is still in fairly good shape and it 
is of the McAdam type, too. 

The time is drawing near for the departure of the American 
racing team which will battle on behalf of America for the James 
Gordon Bennett trophy over the Irish 
roads in the neighborhood of Dublin. 
In the March issue I said I hoped our 
team would be selected with a view of 
containing the very best in our speed- 
shop, and then volunteered the opinion 
that the Marconi telegraphic thought- 
waves of all our people would follow 
the Americans and aid them in overcoming the enemy, or shall | 
say our friends? 





Since then I have given the subject considerable thought, and 
I have looked up the records of the various teams which are likely 
to represent France, England and America with the following result: 
England looms up in my mind as the victor, and 1 would not be 
surprised to see France come in second. In case Henri Fournier 
should be one of the team to represent France, look out for a battle 
royal between Fournier, F. S. Edge and Chas. Jarrott, with the bal- 
ance of favor going to the latter, as Jarrott should win on public 
form. 

Where do the American team come in, you say? Candidly, I 
do not see where they come in at all, since the chances and conditions 
are all against them. How is that? you would ask. For the 
simple reason that they are going up against a game with which 
they are totally unfamiliar with, but which to their opponents is an 
old, old story. In other words, the American team are a straight- 
way and a race-track combination team, while the English and 
French teams are road drivers and as familiar with European roads 
as are the pilots of Sandy Hook with the waters of New York bay. 
This is where the Europeans will have the advantage and why they 
should win out. 

I know these Irish roads—I have been over them on a bicycle, 
and to race over them will resolve itself into nothing but a case of 
putting on and taking off power and of watching that you don’t 
go over the hedges at every corner. With their cars of two thou- 
sand pounds or less weight, and their flexible thirty-five horse 
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power motors, England and France should win, though I hope 
otherwise. The only chance it seems to me that our American 
drivers have is to get on the ground early and learn every foot of 
the road, though I understand the rules of the game are against 
this. Next year, I have no doubt, America will be able to put up 
a road racing team against all comers, and | hope to have more 
confidence in a team that we will send. In the meantime, should 
there be a defeat of the American team, the defeat will not do the 
American product any good. 


There is a decided necessity in this country for properly con- 
structed tracks upon which automobile races may be safely held 
at high speed. That they will be 
built is a certainty. The present 
mile track, built for trotting and 
running, is not the place for a 
mile-a-minute machine, and so as 
we have the straightway course in 
Florida for racing in the winter, 
it is up to such public-spirited au- 
tomobilists as W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and others who have the cash 
to build a straightway course on Long Island, New Jersey or other 
place. For speeding purposes, where the general public are ex- 
pected to pay admission and want to see something for their money, 
scientifically constructed mile tracks are in order, since nothing 
smaller will be of any use. An engineer tells me such tracks can 
be built so that the maximum of speed can easily be obtained, de- 
pending, of course, upon the banking and construction. Having 
had some experience in track building myself, it is my opinion that 
the turns should be at least a hundred feet wide, with an extreme 
elevation at the outer edge of nothing less than twenty feet. This 
would enable a racing automobile to take the turns at top speed, and 
it would not require the driver of it to take his hands from the 
wheel. 





The owners of two famous White Mountain summer resorts 
asked me recently about plans for a two-mile track for automobile 
racing, and whether such a track would be superior to one of only 
one mile circumference. I believe the two-mile one would be 
preferable, for the simple reason that it would give the track builder 
plenty of room for the turns, which could then be designed so as 
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to be taken at practically the same rate of speed as the straights. 
Of course, from a spectator’s standpoint, a two-mile track would 
not be quite as desirable as the mile track, if for no other reason 
than that the starting of a mile race would necessarily have to be 
at a half distance, and few could, therefore, see both the start and 
the finish of such a race. It is quite possible that the White Mount- 
ain tracks will be built and then we shall see what we shall see. 


It will behoove our automobile exporters to see to it that only 
the best of materials and finishes are supplied to the vehicles they 
ship abroad if they hope to compete suc- 
cessfully with European makers. Ameri- 
can manufacturers in other lines have too 
often been guilty of sending abroad stuff 
which they could not sell in this country, 
and through export houses that care little 
“for a maker’s reputation, so long as his 
prices are right, these unthinking manufacturers have dumped upon 
the foreign markets American products which have brought shame, 
disgrace and damage upon all American manufacturers of every 
kind. Packing for export should also be attended to carefully, as 
that has always been a weak point with our exporters. There has 
never been enough of following up sales that have been made or 
of looking after the buyer after what he has bought. The motto 
of too many of our exporters seems to have been: “Get rid of the 
stuff, get the money and let the devil take care of the rest with 
the assistance of the purchaser.” The consequence of this is that 
to-day the name American has a peculiar sound to some European 
buyers. The men or firms are blank fools who expect to build up 
an export or a domestic business on such lines, and they are fit 
candidates for the “foolish society.” With a natural advantage, 
gained first by improved factory methods over Europe, and then 
with a paternal tariff and no export duty wall erected on this side 
against their competitors, the American manufacturers should be 
in clover. 





The two and four-cylinder Lackawana motor is one of the 
latest candidates for popular favor, and judging by what I have heard 
about it, it would seem that the Lackawana people have got a good 
thing. The people at the head and back of the motor are not new 
to the trade. Mr. Conrad, of the Conrad Motor Carriage Co., was. 
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one of the company’s organizers, and the factory where the motor is 
made is only a few doors away from that of the Conrad Motor Car- 
riage Co. The Lackawana people went into the motor building 
business in order to have a good motor, for which they saw a grow- 
ing demand existed. | would advise those tha. are seeking such a 
thing to look the Lackawana up. 


The death of the New York or Hackensack Count through 
the hill-climbing race at Nice recently, brings to mind that, as 
present constructed, there is 
much to improve upon the 
method of control employed in 
racing automobiles. When go- 
ing at top speed no machine 
should be fitted with a steering 
device which does not include 
means for the control of power 
without the driver being com- 





pelled to take either of his hands 
from the steering wheel. As 
constructed now a driver has to be as nimble with his hands and 
feet as the player of one of those great organs where the musician’s 
feet and hands are constantly jumping from stop to pedal; but the 
musician, safe in the organ loft, is not running an automobile at a 
mile a minute or even faster. Where speed work is the game, the 
hands of the driver should be constantly on the steering wheel, and 
that steering wheel should be fitted with push buttons so that the 
driver is in full electrical control of the machine at all times, thus 
preventing possible death to himself or to spectators. Of course 
our manufacturers are progressing rapidly; but at present a racing 
automobile is made dangerous both to its driver and to the specta- 
tors through his having to take his hand from the wheel when he is 
going at full speed. It is my belief also that every machine will, 
sooner or later, be fitted with an air brake which will operate on 
the axle and be able to bring up a racing machine just as quickly 
as does the air brake on a railroad car. A Battle Creek concern 
has started making something of this kind, I hear, and the Mathe- 
son racing cars will, in consequence, be fitted with air brakes. 
THE SENATOR. 
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OPEN FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER 
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Managers 
BRETTON WOODS (formerly Mount Pleasant P. 0.), N. H. 


Winter Hotel, THE ORMOND in Florida 
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Never Has Been Equaled for Automobiles 


NATIONAL BATTERY COPIPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York Branch, 147-149 West 55th St. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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The Thomas 
Motor Bicycle 


MODEL 35 





All Chain and Belt Troubles Solved 
All Vibration KILLED 


The Only Motor Bicycle Equipped with 


TRUSS SPRING FORK (Pat. applied for) 
HYGIENIC CUSHION FRAME 
COMBINED STEEL and LEATHER BELT 


(Pat. applied for) 





300 Per Cent. to Comfort and Safety 
These Features Add 100 Per Cent. to Durability and Efficiency 





WE HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY PROPOSITION 


ASK for it and a descriptive catalog 


E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 


1257 Niagara St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINB. 
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Karly Orders Are Necessary 


if you desire to possess a 


CADILLAC 


A look ought to tell you why 








It’s as good as it looks and will sell for $750.00. 
Complete with tonneau, $850.00. 


The agent who doesn’t secure it NOW is apt to 
hie himself to the woodshed a little later, and 
gently kick himself all over the place. 


Will you be one of the unfortunates? Now is 
the time to decide. 


Cadillac Automobile Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WILLIAM E. METZGER, Sales Manager 





| 
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In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMPBILH MAGAZINE. 
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Have You Placed Your Order ? 


The 
STARIN 


Automobile 


Our 1000 pound Starin is a 
combination runabout and 
touring car 











PRICE $800, fully equipped. Six actual H. P. gasoline 
motor. The Starin is no experiment, but 
the result of five years’ experience in automobile building. 
An excellent proposition for a few good agents. Descriptive 
catalogue on application. Address 


THE STARIN COPIPANY, N.TONAWANDA,N. Y., U.S.A. 








Preservative Puncture- 


COMPLETE Proof Compound 
heals punctures immediately. 


Largely used in 
California with wonderful results. Many 


Tires cast aside as useless 
REMEDY have run thousands of miles 


after treatment with 


Mixture. 
FOR A common test is to push a knife blade through 


tire. Hole closes atonce. The compound 
is purely vegetable and contains 


Neither Oil nor Acid. 
PUNCTURES Does not affect rubber in the slightest degree. 


Its use 


Ends the tire woes of 
automobilists. 








FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO ~_ 


GEO. P. MOORE. 


1622 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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Thomas Cars 


AMERICA’S BEST 


J» BY EVERY TEST mad 


$1250.00 to $1400.00 


Designed especially for the man who wishes to 
drive and care for his own car. 


Speed 3 to 25 Miles Per Hour. 
The THOMAS is Strong, Simple and Reliable. 


It will take its owner there and back. 


Sold on Thetr Merits 


Artistic Lines—Beautiful, Durable Finish—Light and Strong— 
Powerful and Simple—Satisfaction and Durability. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
AGENTS WITH CAPITAL AND ABILITY WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


E.R. THOMAS MOTOR CO. 


1258 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y, 











In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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We Were 
The First 


To Build 
AUTOMOBILES 
In BUFFALO 


FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


To-day We Lead in 


POWER 
RELIABILITY 
And SPEED 


Double cylinder vertical engine in 
French sliding gear transmis- 
3 speeds and reverse. 


front. 
sion, 





CONRAD 


Gasoline (2 H. P. Touring Car 
Price, $1250.00 
Our 8 H.P. Runabout costs but $750 


THE CONRAD 
MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


1413-1419 Niagara St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AGENCIES 

New York Crtry—Pa, Electric Vehicle Co., 152 W. 
18th Street. 

Boston—Bates Bros. , 145 Columbus Ave 

PHILADELPHIA—Pa, Electric Vehicle Co., 250-256 N. 
Broad Street. 

PittrsnurnG—L. G. Martin Co., 3095 Forbes Ave., opp. 
Schenley Hotel. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Northern Cycle Supply Co, 116 8. 
Sixth Street. 

San Francisco—A. E. Brooke Ridley, 18 Fell Street. 

BINGHAMTON — Binghamton Automobile Station, 
259 Water Street. 

Detroit—W. H. WEBER, 288 Woodward Ave. 

DENVER—Felker Cycle Co. 

Cuicaco—Chas. P. Root, 435 Wabash Avenue. 

INDIANAPOLIS—S. W. Elston, 23-25 E. Ohio Street. 

Akron, 0.—J. W. Miller & Co 


WATERTOWN,N.Y.—W.C.Greene, Washington Hall Blk. 








Cheap 
“Juice 


Why pay Electric Light Com- 
panies for charging the batteries 
of your vehicle or for lighting 
your house, when you can gener- 
ate your own electricity ? 


FOR LESS THAN $500 


We will put you in a complete 
electric plant, and once installed 
it will virtually run itself. 


TWO CENTS IS ALL 
IT WILL COST YOU 


to write us for particulars, 
it worth that ? 


Isn't 


Jantzen & Campion 


267 West 39th Street 
New York City 


























FOR SALE. 


Electric Stanhope Phaeton in At con- 
dition. Batteries virtually new, good 
for 40 miles. Reason for selling, leav- 
ing city and wish to dispose of same as 
soon as possible. 


I. W. HEIN, Room 1518, 25 Broad St. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of R*I-P*A-N‘S 
Tabule. For sale by Druggists. The Five-Cent 


ae is enough for an ordinary occasion. The 
amily bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 








WHY BE ROBBED ANY LONGER 


You have been paying big prices for automobile 
supplies. You need not do so any longer. My 
200 page Automobile Catalogue ix now ready 
and trade prices. 

“Small profit and quick sale’ my motto. 

E. J. GEAR PACKER. 365 fire test; will not 
melt and run all over everything. It is the 
finest lubricant made. 

Automobile Gear Cases packed with E. J. Packer 
will run easily and noiselessly. 

1-2 Ib. Tube. 1 Ib. Can. 5 Ib. Can. 
KE. J. PORCELAIN IMPORTED PLUG, $1.00, 
All other makes at low prices. 
Horns, Lamps, Coils, Batteries, Magnetos. 
Everything from a nut to an automobile. 


E. J. WILLIS, 8 Park Place, New York 
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